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WE HAVE SEEN A STAR 


HE GOVERNOR’S SURVEY COMMISSION has shown 
Lg the people of Missouri a guiding star—a star that hovers 
over a better life for the people of the state—a star of 
justice, of equality, of humanity—a star that challenges the 
manhood, the patriotism and the Christianity of Missouri’s 


citizenship everywhere. 


But the Herods of special interests, the high priests of 
traditionalism and the scribes of private privilege are doing 
everything possible to obscure the star. Prejudices are being 
played upon, headlines are flashing objections, politicians are 
discovering whole galaxies of will-o-the-wisps which they point 


out as better guides to a better destiny. 


There stands the Star in the Report of the Governor’s 
Commission. It shall be our guiding star. Beneath it lies 
humanitarian justice to all, to rich and poor, to capitalist and 
labor, to the unfortunate and the fortunate, to the present 
generations and to the future ones. Let us as teachers firmly 
resolve to keep our eyes upon it, to make progress toward it and 


to attain the goal to which it points. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 12-15, 1930. 


General Officers 
Henry J. Gerling, President, St. Louis, Acting Super- 
intendent Public Instruction; Amelia Knofler, 1st Vice- 
President, Montgomery City, Grade School Principal; 
G. KE. Dille, 2nd Vice-President, Chillicothe, Sunerin- 
tendent Schools; John F. Hodge, 3rd Vice-President, 
St. James, Superintendent Schools; E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle 
Board, Business Manager School and Community ; Thos. 
J. Walker, Columbia, Editor School and Community ana 

Assistant Secretary. 
Executive Committee 


Miss Calla Edington Varner, Chairman, St. Joseph, 
Principal Central High School and Junior College ; Henry 
J. Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; Byron Cosby, kirks- 
ville, Business Administrator, State Teachers College ; 
J. W. Shannon, Springficld, Head Department cf His- 
tory, State Teachers College; Miss Anna M. Thompson. 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast [ligh School ; J. F. 
Taylor, Kennett, Superintendent Schools; Miss Jessie 
Via, Rolla, Principal High School. 

Legislative Committee 

Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City ; 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, Board of Education, St. Louis ; 
Prin. B. M. Stigall, Kansas City; Supt. Geo. R. Loug- 
head, Porlar Bluff; Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield. 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 

Rescoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Swit-er School, Kansas 
City: W. W. Carpenter. University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


John L. Bracken, Chairman, Clayton; Miss Pauline 
Kiess, Canton; M. A. O’Rear, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 


Reading Circle Board 
Cora E. Morris, Chairman, Bois D’Arec, 1930; W. F. 
Hune, Monteemerv City, 1931; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown, 1932: Henry J. Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Lou's; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Necrology 

R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1930; W. C. 
Barnes, Carthage, 1930: Miss Ona Lone. Joseph S. 
Chick School, Kansas City, 1930; Geo. W. Hanson, Iron- 
ton, 19831; A. C. Moon, Malden, 1931; Miss Grace Mul- 
holland, Ashland School, St. Louis, 1931; Miss Hettie 
Anthony. State Teachers Collece, Maryville, 1932; Grady 
Humphrey. Appleton City, 1932; A. R. Powell, New- 
burg, 1932. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, O. L. Pierce. Palmyra, 1930; Second, J. A. 
Burnside, Marceline, 1931; Third, Sarah Powers, Prince- 
ton, 1930; Fourth, Elizabeth L. White, Maryville, 1930: 
Fifth, Genevieve M. Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas City, 
1931; Sixth, H. N. McCall, Greenfield, 1930; Seventh, 
James E. Sutton, Marshall, 1931; Eighth, C. A. Phillips, 
Columbia, 1931; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1930: 
Tenth, F. L. Wright, Washington University, St. Louis, 
1930; Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, Laclede School, St. 
Louis, 1931; Twelfth, Miss Mary Ward Hartman. 
Wyman School, St. Louis, 1931; Thirteenth, W. L. Lem- 
mel, Flat River, 1930 Fourteenth, P. J. Stearns, New 
Madrid, 1931; Fifteenth, N. E. Viles. Neosho, 1930: 
Sixteenth, A. H. Bailey, Mtn. Grove, 1930. 

Ex-Officio: President Henry J. Gerling, Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis; State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, 
Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman. University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, J. R. Searborousgh, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; C. C. Crosswhite, Cameron; Mrs. Edna Seyb, 
Kahoka. 


Committee on Health and Accident Insurance 


Fred Urban, Chairman, State Teachers College. War- 
rensburg; Miss Nell E. Lain, Irving School, Kansas 
City; Robert A. Grant, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis; B. P. Lewis, Rolla. 


Committee on Placement Bureau 


W. F. Knox, Chairman, Jefferson City; Arthur Lee. 
Clinton; Miss Gladys Lomax, Sherwood School, St. 
Joseph. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


W. E. Morrow, Chairman, Warrensburg; Miss Anne 
R. Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Miss Edith 
Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph: Miss Mary A. 
Thompson, Dewey School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Miss Turk, 
Searritt School, Kansas City. 
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Halleck & Frantz’s 


FOUNDERS OF OUR NATION 





By Reusen Post HAuieck, M.4., LL.D., and Jutietre Frantz, M.A., 
Department of English, Louisville Girls’ High School, formerly Teacher 
of History, Margaret Merker School, Louisville, Ky. 


Describes the beginnings of our country from its discovery to the 
Revolution. 


Centers the account around the chief heroes. 
Emphasizes the ideals these great men represent. 


Teaches children the spirit of patriotism, courage, loyalty, unselfish- 
ness, and nobility of character. 


Follows the history outline for the fourth Grade as given in the 
Report of the Committee of Eight. 








- American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street . . - “CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


























LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
FOUNDED 1827 

ST. CHARLES, MO. 


[pane 


World Civilization ¢ Romance d mn 


Here is YOUR wonderful opportunity to visit 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and to see 
the Passion Play at Ober gau. Ed ional 
inspiring. Cost, including all necessary expenses, 
depends upon itinerary selected. 
Via Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
From Montreal, through 1000 miles of river 
pes days at sea. Tourist Third Cabin i 
con vemence. 
write to 





Offers Liberal Arts and Science, Fine Arts 
and Vocational Courses. 


For catalogue apply to 
JOHN L. ROEMER, President 


Box SC-30 
St. Charles, Mo. 


European Treasure Tours 
Dept. 138, 132 N. LaSalle St., 
3 Chicago, Illinois 

















APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. Your vhoto must be attached to your application for a@ position. 
Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is 
received, 25 finest auality reproductions in size (2% x 3%) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 
12 copies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 

FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. B, 15G East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Laidlaw Readers 


With Pupils’ Workbooks, Primer Through Book Six 
A New Series of a New Type 


WORKBOOKS FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES. The Pupils’ Workbooks for Grades 
Four, Five, and Six are now ready—completing a comprehensive Workbook Program 
from the Primer through Book Six in which work-type exercises help to develop the 
desirable reading abilities. Moreover, the content of the LAIDLAW READERS is 
of high literary quality and there is a wealth of material of permanent informa- 
tional value. 

TEACHER DIFFICULTIES MINIMIZED. The response material and study activities 
in the Readers offer so much in the way of suggestions for pupils’ work that most of 
the teaching difficulties are minimized or entirely eliminated. 

A NEW STANDARD IN READING TEXTBOOKS. The Primer and its method 
of presentation are so simple that the long, tedious pre-primer work is eliminated. 
Informal suggestions which include teaching plans for every selection are interleaved 
into a Teachers Edition for the Primer, Book One, Book Two, and Book Three. 
Teachers Plans for Books Four, Five and Six are included in one book. There is a 
striking freedom from any “cut and dried” plan as the suggestions are most elastic 


and give full rein to teacher initiative. 
Write for Further Information 
Educational Department 


| LAIDLAW BROTHERS __ Ztsszts! Devertment 




















THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES 
— WINS — 
a five-year adoption for exclusive basal use in 


OKLAHOMA 


This is the sixth state adoption for this 
great series. Other state adoptions are: 


North Carolina, Louisiana, Utah, 


Arizona and Alabama 
Doesn’t such a record challenge your attention and interest? 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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THE 
NEW WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FIFTEENTH EDITION 


Now On The Presses 


50% More Material—100% More Illustrations. 


Six Volumes now ready for delivery— 
Delivery of the full set of twelve Volumes to be completed March 


1930— 


THE READER’S GUIDE (Volume 13) free to 
Pre-Publication Purchasers. 


SPECIAL LOW PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE. 


Now the “Best of its Type” according to the American Library 
Association has been made immeasurably finer. 

A postal request will bring you the beautiful forty-eight page book- 

let, material from the NEW WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


WRITE US TODAY 
RoacH-FowLer CoMPANY 


1020 McGee 
Kansas City, Ma. 
A Salesperson wanted in every Community 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


For Junior High Schools 


BRESLICH MATHEMATICS: SEVENTH YEAR; EIGHTH YEAR; NINTH 
YEAR 
Integrated or unified mathematics. Just published. 
THURSBY AND KYNE: LIVING LATIN, BOOK TWO 
With Book One already published the series is complete. A superior, 
original, and lively presentation of the subject. 
For Senior High Schools 
WHITBECK: HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, REVISED 
An up-to-date revision of a very popular text. 
JOHNSON, SEARCY AND CHARTERS: PRACTICAL STUDIES IN COM- 
POSITION 
The first book to cover thoroughly and systematically each of the everyday 


forms of communication. 
SHORTRIDGE: DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

A simple and accurate American History presenting the story of our political, 
social, and industrial growth. 


HAYES AND MOON: ANCIENT HISTORY 
A thoroughly modernized text graphically written. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE - - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
——————— | 
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FEATURE PAGES 


of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing 
Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


Daily 
News of the World 
Editorial 
Sport 
Financial 
The Home Forum 
Weekly 
The Children’s Page 
Women’s Enterprises and Activities 
Fashions and Dressmaking 
The Young Folks’ Page 
Household Arts and Crafts 
Interior Decoration and Antiques— 
Home Building—Equipment—Gar- 
dening 
Radio 
Book Reviews and Literary News 
Music 
Arts and Theatres 
Educational 
For sample copies write 
The Christian Science Monitor 


1793 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 











STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Offers thorough instruction in the 
usual academic subjects and highly 
specialized courses in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Departments of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, Art, and 
Physical Education including golf on 
our own beautiful Country Club, 
Horsemanship and Archery. 


For information and publications 
address 


PRESIDENT JAMES M. Woop 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Co_umBiA, Missouri 


























BUYING “JEWELRY AT WHOLESALE” - - - 


. . ..  there’s a catch in it! ! 


Many people are receiving letters from alleged wholesale jewelry houses 
with which is enclosed a little card which purports to offer them a chance 
to purchase “Jewelry at Wholesale.” 


““‘Wholesale’’ means selling in bulk. ‘‘Retail’’ means selling individual 
items. ‘There is no way we know of that enables a concern to do a retail 


business without assuming the COST OF DOING A RETAIL 
BUSINESS. 
Merchandising transactions—wholesale or retail—must show a profit or 


the seller fails in business. ‘When a wholesaler sells to a retailer he deals 
in quantities and the selling cost for each separate item is small. 


When he deals with the public, still calling himself a wholesaler, he be- 
comes in fact a retailer. NNo way has yet been found to avoid the extra 
cost of selling single items of merchandise in small quantities. 


If you are offered a chance to buy at ‘‘wholesale”’ 


“INVESTIGATE - - BEFORE YOU BUY” 
BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


St. Leuis, Me. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
413-417 Commercial Bldg. 


130 Hotel Baltimore 
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GREGG 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful 
service at your immediate disposal any time, 
anywhere. 

This service takes the form of teacher's hand- 
books filled with practical teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed 
of each student’s progress; 

Measuring scales, graph charts, and other rec- 
ord forms; 

Supplementary laboratory material direct from 
the business office ; 

Two professional monthly magazines—The Gregg 
Writer for the student and The American Short- 
hand Teacher for the teacher, keeping your school 
in constant touch with the latest thought in com- 
mercial education. 

OVER 300 TITLES 

The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 
titles all dealing with some phase of commercial 
education. 

Gregg texts have reached their present com- 
manding position through years of research and 
investigation made with a view to finding the 
latest and best in commercial education. 

LEADING TITLES 

Gregg Shorthand 

Rational Typewriting 

Secretatrial Studies 

Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 

General Business Science 

Applied Business English & Correspondence 

Before selecting a commercial text, write us 
for a complete catalog of publications, or sample 
copies of books in which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
































LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MIssourRI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 


For Catalogue address: 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


JeFrFerson Crry, Mo. 


Summer Session June roth to August 2nd, 
1930. 
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If You Are 
Short of 


CASH 


Wii: want all teachers to know 
that when they need extra funds— 
for winter clothing, reference works, 
medical attention, or for any other 
reason — the Housenotp Finance 
CorporaTION is ready to advance 


$100 to $300 
TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are 
engaged in the teaching profession 
makes your credit good with us. We 
require no endorsers—no collateral. 
Your own signature is sufficient. 

If you can use an extra $100 to 
$300, call at the nearest Household 
office and take advantage of our low 
rate—$2.50 per month per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty 
months to repay—each payment on 
principal reduces interest cost. Loans 
made by mail if more convenient. 


Call, phone or write nearest office 


Household Finance 


Corporation 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
. 307 Bonfils Buildi 
Kansas City {3 Victor Building 
St. Joseph, 400-401 Tootle Building 
St. Louis, 305-307 Cent. Natl. Bk. Bldg.—7o5 Olive St. 
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RIDGLEY 
GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


These workbooks follow the one cycle 
course in geography which avoids much 
fruitless repetition. The program provides: 
(1) a year’s study of the home locality; (2) 
a year’s study of typical geographic condi- 
tions under which the people of the world 
live; (3) a year’s study of the home con- 
tinent; (4) a year’s study of three other con- 
tinents, related to the home continent; (5) a 
year’s study of geographic factors with a final 
consideration of the United States in relation 
to the other countries of the world. 


Nature Study—Health Education 
Texts and Workbooks 


This series of books, written by Alice Jean 
Patterson, consists of: (1) a teacher’s book 
for grades one and two; (2) a pupil’s text 
and workbook for each grade, three to six 
inclusive; (3) a pupil’s text, for upper grades 
entitled, “Science for the Junior High School.” 
‘This last book contains a wealth of informa- 
tional material, numerous exercises, many 
tables of facts, and more than two hundred 
illustrations. 

The second semester is starting. Write for 
further information. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Pus.isHers 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 














: 


YRAPER: 


ADJUSTABLE . 


Window Shades 


WH nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
ience behind it—The 
uther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 


Dept. U. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 
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THE New 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not vou knew the old Wide Awake 
Readers you ought to become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Read- 
er, 70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth 
Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacen St., Boston 221 East 20th St., Chicage 
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PICTURED KNOWLEDGE 


Approved by the State Department 
of Education 
In 10 Vol. Revised Sept. 1st, 1929 
The most used reference for the 
Lower Grades 
Built to Fit the Child 


3000 ‘TALKING PICTURES 
Stresses the Project 
Method and Visual Education 
Written in Story Form 
Systematized 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 
Outlined Week by Week 
Correlates with P. T. A. Program 
MARSHALL HUGHES CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me literature and further information 
about PICTURED KNOWLEDGE. 


Address 
Superintendent____ Principal_... Teacher_.~~ 
(Please mark your position.) 
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Are You in Your 
Lifetime Occupation? 


OMPETENT OBSERVERS predict that the 

amount of life insurance that will be written 

during the next ten years will greatly exceed 
the One Hundred Billions now in force. Additional 
trained agents will be required. 


An Independent Career 


The opportunity for new agents is limited only 
by the capacity of the individual. Men and women 
of education who appreciate the benefits of ade- 
quate life insurance can make progress with the 
Equitable. 


Expert Training Offered 


To men and women of energy and initiative who 
seek a wider opportunity, the Equitable gives in- 
struction and training for sure and lasting success. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Tuomas I. PARKINSON, President 





A. M. Embry, Agency Manager, 
Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send full information covering your salesmanship courses 
for new agents. 
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EEING IS BELEIVING. The 
members of the Governor’s State 

’ Survey Commission have seen. This 
“COME Commission, conceived 
AND SEE” and appointed by the 
Governor and given the 

sanction of the law by the General As- 
sembly, has seen the State as no other 
group has seen it. They as individ- 
uals and as a group are entitled to the 
sincere thanks of the people of the 
State in whose interests they have 
worked so diligently and unselfishly. 

They are all practical, conservative, 
level-headed men. Not given to sen- 
tamenalism, not impractical idealists, 
certainly not socialistic or radical in 
their attitudes. 

They have seen the penitentiary 
and other penal institutions inad- 
equately housed, poorly equipped 
and insufficiently manned. They have 
seen the sanatoria for the mentally 
afflicted lacking in those materials 
which make their proper functioning 
possible. They have seen the schools 
for the deaf and blind not doing for 
these unfortunates what a progres- 
sive State should do, because of the 
lack of funds. 

They have seen the State Institu- 
tions of higher learning crippled and 
weak, unable to render the kind of ed- 
ucational services which the people of 
the State must have if Missouri is to 
attain and maintain her place as a 
contributor to national and world pro- 
gress. 

They have seen the so called public 
schools as they really are, not public 
at all in any broad and significant 





sense, but local, community institu- 
tions without the power of initiative 
except in favored localities, overburd- 
ening with exorbitantly high taxes 
some localities, and permitting other 
neighborhoods to maintain schools on 
a ridiculously low rate of tax. They 
have seen future citizens discrimi- 
nated against by the conditions im- 
posed by an antiquated system of 
support and administration. Seeing 
these things they have reported them 
to the Governor and through consul- 
tation with specialists they have sug- 
gested remedies. 
ISSOURI NEEDS a little faith. 
We are far famed for our lack of 
it. ‘*To be shown’”’ is a good slogan 
but to be incapable of being shown 
LET’S is certainly not a con- 
HAVE FAITH dition to be proud of. 
Missouri needs a little 
faith, not much, just a little. It cer- 
tainly does not demand much to be- 
lieve the report of this Commission 
conceived and constituted as it was. A 
Moses would do a faithless people 
little good. It does seem that we 
should believe what this commission 
says if we are to believe anything. 
Certainly we will not take the word of 
professional politicians or give cre- 
dence to special interests like the As- 
sociated Industries, in preference to 
taking the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Faith in the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly who asked this commis- 
sion to do what it has done, is not an 
unreasonable credulity. It is the act 
of sanity, 
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For sooth, do you believe that a 
man of the Governor’s intelligence 
would employ a $60,000 firm of law- 
yers to advise him and then throw 
away their advise and take the free 
counsel of an interested corporation 
or decide the matter on the basis of 
political expediency? Let’s have 
faith in Missouri! 

HE ASSOCIATED Industries of 
of Missouri, one would naturally 
suppose, is made up of men who rep- 
resent a fairly typical cross section 





THE ASsocIATED ©, ‘he citizenship 
INDUSTRIES. of Missouri. It 
doubtless  con- 


tains many upstanding, progressive, 
public spirited men, together with its 
quota of indifferent individuals who 
may be expected to dociley follow 
their leaders, and a few pin-headed, 
narrow-visioned, miserly myopes who 
conceive the function of such an or- 
ganization as being the obstruction of 
every movement, regardless of its 
merit, which might prevent their keep- 
ing every dollar that they lay their 
hands upon. 

Unfortunately, the latter class 
seems to constitute the vocal organs 
of the Associated Industries of Mis- 
souri. Under a pretense of saving 
the tax payer’s money (tax payer 
meaning to them always the Associa- 
ted Industries) they have misrepre- 
sented, by skillful handling, the fi- 
nances of Missouri; they have, by 
implication at least, favored the dis- 
tribution of taxes on the basis of pop- 
ulation, and they have assumed the 
role of experts in every department 
of state government. Their latest 
stunt being to stride upon the stage 
and proclaim the inefficiency and 
carelessness of the Governor’s State 
Survey Commission. This proclama- 
tion of the Associated Industries is 
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based on their objections to what they 
call an increase in tax for the support 
of education. We must remember 
that the Survey Report asks for no 
such thing, notwithstanding the ad- 
roitly planned publicity which some 
of the metropolitan papers are giving 
to the Asociated Industries’ propa- 
ganda. 

The proposed minimum expendi- 
tures for the public schools, made by 
the Survey Commission, of $900 per 
teaching unit in the elementary 
grades and $1200 per teaching unit 
in the secondary schools would actu- 
ally require an expenditure consider- 
ably less than what is now being 
spent, less than half in fact. And the 
maximum proposed requirement 
would still be considerably less than 
the total now being spent. What the 
proposition really means, is that the 
burden of taxation would be shifted, 
and the standard of education in those 
places now below the proposed level, 
would be raised. It is to the first part 
of this program that the Associated 
Industries objects. The proposal of 
the Commission to raise most of this 
tax by a graduated tax on incomes and 
a tax on corporations and franchises 
would cause the Associated Industries, 
if they are prosperous, to pay a high- 
er tax than they are now paying, and 
conversely, it would cause rural sec- 
tions to pay less. We all know that 
our industrial development has caused 
a geographical redistribution of 
wealth, and naturally the flow of 
wealth has been from rural commun- 
ities to cities. Rural communities are 
not to be blamed for this condition, 
nor are the people in the cities to be 
given special credit for it. It has come 
as a result of a nation wide consolida- 
tion of industries. 

Senator Painter has stated the mat- 
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ter succintly by saying that cities 
must pp. the tax, because they are 
the only ones that have the money. 
It is evident that these cities have the 
money because of the shifting of 
wealth above referred to, and it is 
also evident that the fundamental re- 
sources of the city are still in the ru- 
ral communities just as the resources 
of a fruit tree are in the surrounding 
earth which its roots penetrate. The 
Associated Industries cannot expect 
to continue their prosperity. unless 
they return reasonable proportions 
of their wealth to the support of edu- 
cation and their trade territory. 





HEY SAY that nine-tenths of the 
income taxes are paid by the cities 
of Missouri. They might as well say, 
but for their purposes it would not 
sound so well, that nine-tenths of the 
WHAT Is income producing wealth 
IMPLIED? is in the cities. They 
could have said that nine- 
tenths of the ability to pay is in the 
cities. They ought to say that public 
education has been conceived as a pub- 
lic investment to be paid for according 
to the ability of the taxpayer. Income 
is the best index to that ability, there- 
fore, those who have nine-tenths of the 
ability should pay a like proportion of 
the tax. And regardless of what 
special interests are able to get into 
newspapers, there are thousands of 
city dwellers saying to their friends by 
word of mouth, ‘‘This thing of state 
support for schools up to a minimum 
standard is right.’’ 

‘*F'rom each according to his abil- 
ity, unto each according to his need’’ 
is not an obsolete principle, no mat- 
ter who speaks to the contrary. 

Cities that conceive of themselves 
as permanent and perpetual getters, 
with no other function, are taking the 


same unsocial attitude that makes the 
highwayman unpopular. 


A Bunch of Rookie 
School Teachers 
By The Buck Private in the Rear Rank 


F COURSE, we resent being stig- 

matized by such titles, but can 
we blame the publei for thinking of 
us as an easy mark? It has been said 
that teachers are more easily ‘‘whip- 
ped out’’ than any other professional 
class. 

When a group of business men get 
together, they actually do things for 
the advancement of their interests. 
When lawyers or dentists call a gen- 
eral meeting, we may feel sure that 
positive action will result to further 
their profession. 

When vital school problems face us, 
do we as teachers earnestly help to 
find the solution? Do we move unit- 
edly as the business men do in urgent 
cases? 

Or do we make shopping tours of 
Teachers’ Associations, cast profes- 
sional magazines into the waste bas- 
ket unread, and disregard all calls 
for help in worthy moves to push our 
school system to the foremost rank? 

It is common to hear teachers whine 
about low salaries and poor school 
conditions. We wonder if these 
‘‘chronic whiners’’ have really ever 
put out a few calories of energy in 
struggling to remedy existing weak- 
nesses. 

RIGHT NOW, the air is full of Sur- 
vey Commission reports, and the 
leaders of the state have at last rec- 
ognized that our schools need more 
money. 

And RIGHT NOW is the time for 
every loyal teacher of this state to 
strike! The decisive moment is here! 
Every one of us must do something 
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to get results, while the subject is 
alive in the minds of the leaders. 


Discuss the financial situation of the 
schools with your senator and repre- 
sentative, among your leading busi- 
ness men, at club meetings, through 
vour school paper, and before the 
student body. 


The Survey Commission las made 


several recommendations, but the 
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most important and pressing one con- 
cerns the raising of school funds. We 
must relentlessly urge that more 
money be provided if we are to bring 
Missouri schools to their proper level. 

ARE YOU READY, teachers, to 
‘‘draw your swords and go over the 
top’’ in one united gigantic drive for 
legislation to finance our schools, and 
thus show to the world that we are 
not a bunch of rookie school teachers? 


New Year Greetings 


FROM OUR ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


New Year Message 

NEW YEAR—1930—follows up- 

on the vanishing spirit of a year 
which witnessed great achievement on 
the part of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ 
Association. An en- 
rollment unequalled in 
former years, an an- 
nual meeting with a 
maximum attendance, 
an unsurpassed pro- 
eram of inspiration 
and instruction, and a 
completed survey of 
educational conditions 
in Missouri, pointing 
the way to future 
growth, form part of 
an inheritance that the 
vear now closing has 
bequeathed to the new, 


Working i unitedly 
through their Asso- -"*” *- “=. 


ciation, the teachers of Missouri 
constitute one of the State’s com- 
manding forces for civie and cultural 
betterment. Their influence permeates 
every local community; and their pro- 
gram of progress and equalization of 
educational opportunities compre- 
hends the welfare of every home. The 





New Year presents to the officers of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion a stimulating challenge for lead- 
ership and service. 

Missouri is favored 
with highly endowed 
school centers, but 
there are also in our 
State communities un- 
able to provide for 
their children the edu- 
cational opportunities 
that are rightfully 
theirs. Unless a mode 
of equalization 
found and made effec- 
tive through State ac- 
tion, Missouri cannot 
hope for an aspiring 
childhood equipped to 
share equally with 
others in the cultural 
life of our nation. Im- 
provement and equal- 
ization of educational opportunity is 
the prize which, in the year 1930, the 
Association through the efforts of its 
officers and members, hopes to win 
for the State. 

Achievement is the measure of a life 
of purpose. May those who in the 
future look back upon the vear 1930 


is 


President M. S. T. A. 
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find in the achievements of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association a 
witness of high purpose and unselfish 
devotion. May the year that now is 
new be bright in prospects, creative in 
accomplishments, and blessed in ret- 
rospect. 


Your officers, proud of the Associa- 
tion’s past, resolute in its service, ani 
confident in its future, extend thanks 
for the support of the members and 
sincere wishes for the fulfillment of 
their hopes for the New Year. 

—Henry J. Gerling. 


“We Must Che Great Occasion Seize” 


HE COMING YEAR is pregnant 

with possibilities for the teachers 
of Missouri. Given the acceptance and 
execution of the program recommend- 
ed by the Survey Commission, then 
such opportunities are ours as will 
challenge all our powers. Are we 
ready to meet the challenge? Our more 
than twenty-three thousand in num- 
ber should indicate poten- 
tialities of a high order. 
If our influence as a pro- 
fessional body is small, 
whose is the blame? It may 
be that the fault is not in 
our stars but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings. 
Thring it was who said, 
‘‘education is the transmis- 
sion of life from a living 
teacher to a living stu- 
dent.’’ This living power means that 
we must possess life and life abund- 
ant before we can educate. Too many 
of us, in common with other Ameri- 
cans, are obsessed by the idea of serv- 
ice without realizing that one can 
serve only when one has something 
worthwhile to pass on. A teacher liv- 
ing a full and rich life, the possessor 





Calla Edington Varner, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


of a colorful personality, need worry 
little about service to her students. 
Her very presence in the class room is 
a fine type of service, and with a body 
of such teachers there is no limit to 
their powers in their communities. 

Iivery one of us should feel that the 
coming year is a call not only to get 
behind the educational program, |u! 
to develop our capacities 
to the highest degree, mak- 
ing us possessors of brave 
and enlightened ideas, so 
that if the educational pro- 
gram does go through we 
shall be ready to execute it 
in a fitting manner. The 
individual is called upon 
for a high type of per- 
formance. We are asking 
for much at the hands of 
Missourians—we shall not be keep 
ing the faith unless we are ready to 
give much in return. 

‘‘And every man, 

Not only can 

But must the great occasion seize.”’ 
This is our great occasion! 

Calla Edington Varner 
Chairman of ‘Executive Committee. 





We Must Accept The Challenge 


HE MISSOURI SURVEY Com- 
mission has made its report. The 
needs of the state are known. The 


findings of the Survey Commission 
prove that the state activities, includ- 
ing education, are not adequately 
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- financed and administered. The Gen- 
eral Assembly undoubtedly will pro- 
vide means for remedying the actual 
needs.* Plans will be made, studied 
and executed that will give us an ade- 
quate scheme of education, The honest 
acceptance of the report and coopera- 
tion with the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly un- 
doubtedly will 
provide means for 
remedying the ac- 
tual needs. Plans 
will be made, 
studied and exe- 
cuted that will | 
give us an ade- 
quate scheme of 
education, The 
honest acceptance 
of the report and cooperation with 
the Governor and the General Assem- 
bly, together with the established 
educational organizations, is the chal- 
lenge to every citizen. The report has 
been made scientifically by an unpre- 
judiced and impartial group of well- 
informed men. We cannot expect it 
to meet every individual wish or per- 
sonal need. 

We must accept this chailenge. 

We must put aside all partisanship 
and biased tradition and accept the 
scientific findings in a reorganization 
plan that will make for economic pro- 
cedure and efficient work. 

We shall have to expect all persons 
planning to teach, whether academic 
or vocational, to matriculate with and 
participate in the activities of the cur- 
ricula of our teacher producing in- 
stitutions. And every teacher in ac- 
cepting a teaching position should co- 
operate with the administration of the 
school in becoming an integral part of 
the activities of the school and those 





Byron Cosby, 
Member Ex. Com. 
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activities outside of the school but 
sponsored by the school. 

The directors of physical education 
will work out a curricula that will call 
for the development of activities in the 
school program that may become a 
part of our life activities after leaving 
school. 

We must have a plan of prepara- 
tion and certification of teachers that 
follows a definite and uniform system, 
refusing certification to teachers who 
do not conform to scientific findings, 
or who do not make adequate prep- 
aration. 

If we eliminate waste by consoli- 
dation of governmental and teaching 
units; if teachers will recognize and 
appreciate the value of educational 
preparation under supervised direc- 
tion; if we write better curricula and 
develop better teaching techniques, to 
the end that the activities and prin- 
ciples developed in school become a 
part of later activities, we will go for- 
ward educationally. An acceptance of 
these principles, a loyalty to the pro- 
fession and our state, and a belief in 
a fine preparation and a _ splendid 
spiritual idealism, will make 1930 a 
great year. Byron Cosby, 

Member of Executive Committee. 


A Long Pull--All Together 


Gi seere ON the principles of: 


the Declaration of Independence in 
his famous speech on the Dred 
Scott decision, Abraham Lincoln said, 
‘‘The fathers intended to set up a 
standard maxim for free society which 
should be revered by all, constantly 
looked to, labored for, and even 
though never perfectly attained, con- 
stantly approximated.’’ 
When we think of just one item in 
the Declaration ‘‘ All men are created 
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equal,’’ the 
enduring 
truth of Lin- 
coln’s fam- 
ous words 
comes home 
to us. We 
never have, 
and perhaps 
never can at- 
tain ‘‘equal- 
ity before the 
law,’’ but we have struggled on 
amidst rapidly changing social and 
economic conditions to approximate 
that ideal. Occasionally it has ap- 
peared as if the desired end was in 
sight, when new developments swept 
aside our self-complacency and we 
faced another battle, if we were to 
square our actions with our theories. 
Ideals are valuable as a challenge to 
action, for it must be remembered 
that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
success’’ in things of the spirit as 
well as those of the flesh. 

The Survey Commission’s report 
on Public Education in Missouri is 
now before the Governor. It may not 
please us in every detail but it is the 
culmination of years of industry, 
study and self-sacrifice on the part 
of many splendid men and women. 
Moreover its aim is ‘‘Equality of 
Educational Opportunity. im Mis- 
souri.’’ This in turn is but a phase of 
the struggle to secure ‘‘equality be- 
fore the law,’’ in our beloved coun- 
try. The idealisms back of it all, as 
well as the great fundamental prin- 
ciples involved, should appeal to the 
heart of every public school teacher 
in Missouri: Moreover it should 
mean a-challenge to battle for those 
things we hold nearest our hearts. 
We must fight as a unit for educa- 
tional advancement. ‘‘A long pull, 





James W. Shannon, 
Member Ex. Com. 


a strong pull and a pull all together”’ 
will bring about the adoption of the 
Commission’s Report by a_ special 
session of the legislature. If so, 1930 
in Missouri will indeed be a Happy 
New Year for all. 

James W. Shannon. 


Gappy New Year! 

May it bring to all Missouri’s teach- 
ers secure tenure of position, ade- 
quate salaries for the necessities and 
comforts of 
life, freedom 
for self ex- 
pression, con- 
genial. sur- 
roundings, 
and a retire- 
ment fund, 








which will 

free our 

Anna M. Thompson, minds from 
Member Ex. Com. worry, thus 


permitting us to concentrate our best 
thoughts and efforts upon the tasks 
assigned us. 

May we resolve that during the 
coming year we will be not merely res- 
ervoirs of information but fountains 
of inspiration to guide the youth to 
a genuine culture of mind and heart 
and spirit. 

Anna M. Thompson, 


Greetings, and A Promise 
6 iw IS.a good time for a forward 

look into the future of the State 
Teachers’ Association. It is a time 
when problems face the Association 
and if education in Missouri is to 
reach the place it should rightfully 
occupy much work is to be done. 
Much work has been done in the 
past as is shown by the action of the 
state at the present time. All honor 
should be given the State Association 
for what it has done to bring about 
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this action, and 
it is for the 
present officers 
both new and 
old to keep up 
the high stand- 
ard of effort 
that has been 
set. 

My greeting 
for the New 
Year is a prom- 
ise to the mem- 
bers of the Association to use every 
effort to do whatever work may fall 
upon me that Missouri may finally 
take its rightful place in the educa- 
tional ranking of the states of our 
—Jessie Via. 











Jessie Via, 
Member Ex. Com. 


Union. 


@®ur Cask 
NEW YEAR is ours. The record 
of the old year is finished and 
ready to be placed on the shelf of his- 
tory. Are we entirely satisfied with 
our part of that record? 

A new year! What a pleasant thrill 
the possession of 
something new 
gives us. A new 
record is to be 
written. Before 
us we have the 
fresh clean pages 
of a new volume. 
Will we be satis- 
fied with our a- 
chievements when J. F. Tayler, 
time has made the ee eae ae 
new year old? 

The new year is calling the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession in 
Missouri to duty with a real challenge. 
Educational conditions must be im- 
proved if our record is to be one of 
progress. From three to five years 
are usually required in order to de- 
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velop a program for improvement. 
These preparatory years are past. 
The time of crisis is now here. The 
governor of our State has appointed 
a commission to make an investiga- 
tion, and to formulate recommenda- 
tions that are vital to our profession. 
The commission has secured the ser- 
vice and advice of competent and au- 
thoritative experts. The governor’s 
commission has made its report. 
Theirs has been a splendid achieve- 
ment, They have told us what we 
need, they have shown us how we may 
secure our desires. 

The fate of our program now rests 
with the legislature. The legislature, 
as representing the people, must final- 
ly accept the responsibility. 

Our schools are a part of our de- 
mocracy. The people want good 
schools. If the citizens of Missouri 
react unfavorably to the findings of 
the commission, as they may do, it 
will be because they do not see the 
program as something that they have 
desired. The fundamental problem 
that must be solved, before the suc- 
cess of the program for better schools 
can be assured, is one of securing lay 
leadership for the program in every 
community. Concerted action on the 
part of our citizens must be secured. 

What can the members of the as- 
sociation as individuals do to insure 
the suecess of the recommendations 
that will finally be presented to the 
legislature? This is a question of 
magnitude. To completely answer 
the query one would experience no 
little difficulty in knowing where to 
begin and where to end. One sugges- 
tion however would be appropriate 
for the consideration of each member 
of our association, Each and every 
teacher should be acquainted with 
and thoroughly understand the pro- 
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gram, and each teacher should urge 
his or her board to study the problems 
of the program and to interpret them 
as needs and desires of their com- 
munity. 

My wish for all of us, as members 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, is that this new year, 1930, 
shall be the year of greatest useful- 
ness and achievement that we have 
ever experienced, and, therefore our 


happiest year. 
—J. F. Taylor. 


Our Mission 

O MAKE WORK seem a privi- 

lege is a worthy task for the 
teachers of 1930 to set before them- 
selves, and if they achieve this they 
will prove them- 
selves worth all 
they cost. Itisa 
tremendous’ task 
but pupils should 
be led to want to 
do what they 
ought to do. There 
will be habits and 
traditions to over- 
come, but children 
can be trained to 

















Jno. F. Hodge, 
Third V.-President 


see that having a good time may mean 
doing real work. The world has so long 
imposed work as a task that the teach- 
er finds difficulty in making it seem a 
privilege. Children have been encour- 
aged to think an education will give 
them immunity from work. They seem 
to think that it will give them the 
privilege of selecting the choicest 
things that Fortune can bestow, with- 
out any effort on their part. By ex- 
perience the children may come to 
know that work may be mental as well 
as physical and the school should fur- 
nish this experience. 

They soon see that knowledge is 
power because it creates power, and 
that work is the great luxury in life. 
The teacher’s mission is to make the 


hardest work attractive and pleasing. 


The teacher who is happy at her 
work and looks upon it as a privilege 
will do much, by example, to create 
that state of feeling in her pupils, as 
children have always been animated 
by inclinations and desires of others. 

Jno, F. Hodge, 
Third Vice-President. 





HOW YOUNG ARE YOUP 


OUTH is not a time of life—it is a state of mind. 
quality of the imagination, a vigor of the emotions. 


springs of life. 


It is a temper of the will, a 
It is a freshness of the deep 


Youth means a predominance of courage over timidity, of the appetite for adven- 


ture over love of ease. 


twenty. Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years. 


deserting their ideals. 


This often exists in a man of fifty more than in a boy of 


People grow old by 


Whether seventy or seventeen, there is in every being’s heart the love of wonder, 
the amazement at the stars and starlike things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge 
of events, the unfailing, childlike appetite for “what next?”, and the joy and the game 
of life. You are as young as your faith, and as old as your doubt; as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as your despair. 


In the central place of your heart there is a wireless station. 


So long as it 


receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, courage and power from the earth, 


from men, and from the infinite, so long are you young. . 
—From “Women’s City Club Magazine,” Oct., 1929. 
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Code of Professional Standards and Ethirs 


We, the teachers of the various school districts of Missouri, do pledge ourselves to a faithful 
observance of the following Code of Professional Standards and Ethics adopted 
by the Missouri State Teachers Assoriation--- 


Birst 
Ww" HOLD that our profession stands for 


ideals, service and leadership. 


Second 
Bie E BELIEVE that our highest obligation 
is to the boys and girls entrusted to our 
care. 


Third 
wa" BELIEVE that a proper professional 
spirit will prompt all teachers to become 
members of our State Teachers’ Association, 
and the Nationa] Teachers’ Association 


Fourth 
E HOLD that teachers in act and conver- 
sation should so govern themselves that 
the profession be given the confidence of the 
public. 


Fifth 
MCTUAL RESPECT and loyalty should 
characterize the relationship among mem- 
bers of the profession. The high honor of the 
profession should be the personal charge of 
each teacher. 


Sixth 
E INSIST that each teacher should be a 
progressive student of education and 
should regard teaching as a profession and a 
career. , 


Seventh 
T IS INCUMBENT upon all class-room 
teachers to secure full standard profes- 
siona] training, and upon all school super- 
visors and admisistrators to pursue advanced 
specialized courses to fit themselves better for 
their positions, 


Eighth 

T IS PERFECTLY PROPER at all times 

for teachers to seck preferment and pro- 
motion by legitimate means: but any sort of 
endeavor to establish a reputation or to ob- 
tain a position by innuendo, exploitation, com- 
plimentary press notices, or advertisement, is 
undignified and unprofessional. 


Ninth 
E RECOMMEND “equal salaries for 


equal service” to all teachers of equiva- 
lent training, experience and success. 


Free to Missouri Teachers 





Nathan Bale 
Tracher, Patriot, Martyr. 


Bis love for his fellow men made of him a 
teacher, highly appreciated by parents and 
pupils. 

Be had thought “never to quit bis chosen 
profession but with bis life.” When bis love 
for humanity called him to another post he 
resigned his school and became a captain in 
the Continental army and offered his blavd 
as freely as be had consecrated his life-mork 
tothe gond pf humanity. 

Bis last words, “3 regret only that 3 have 
but one life'to give to my country” will teach 
to all Americans through all times the sublim- 
ity of a complete sarrifice. 


This is to ce 






is a member of Tue Missouri State 
Teacuers Association for the year ending 
July, 30 





Tenth 

FE. BELIEVE that a teacher should take 

no step toward a specific position until 

the place has been declared officially, legally, 
and conclusively vacant. 


Eleventh 
T IS UNPROFESSIONAL for a teacher 
to underbid, knowingly, a rival in order to 
secure a position. 


Twelfth 

T IS UNPROFESSIONAL for a teacher 

to offer destructive criticism to the adminis- 
tration, to other teachers, or to patrons about 
a fellow teacher or about the management of 
the school in general All criticism should be 
constructive in character and voiced to the 
proper authority and only for the purpose of 
remedying an existing evil. Therefore it be- 
comes equally unprofessional not to report to 
the administration matters that involve the 
best interests and well being of the school. 


Thirteenth 
wa HOLD that it is unprofessional for a 
teacher to viflate a contract. Unless the 
consent of the school is obtained, releasing the 
obligation, the contract should be fulfilled. 





Fourteenth 
E BELIEVE that the moral influence of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
should be brought to bear on any teacher 
whose conduct is not in harmony with our 
authorized code of Professional Standards 
and Ethics. We recommend that.a committee 
of three be appointed by the Executive com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association to 
investigate charges or reports of violation of 
this code of Ethics as heretofore set forth, 
and to render to the Executive Committee a 
decision sustaining the said charges or reports 
or exonerating the teacher. This committee 
shall be appointed at the written request of 
any teacher against whom such reports or 
charges have been made, or at the written re- 
quest of any teacher desiring to charge an- 
other teacher with the violation of the Code 
of Ethics. We further recommend that the 
results of such investigation on the part of 
said committee shall be published in our,au- 
thorized paper, “The School and Commun- 
ity”; provided this act of publication receive 
a majority vote of the Executive Committee, 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 


HE ABOVE CODE of Ethics printed in larger type on a sheet of good paper 
eleven by thirteen inches suitable for framing or posting will be sent to you 


upon your request. 


at the request of the Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics. 
that one of these should be found conspicuously placed in every school room. 


These are printed by order of the Executive Committee and 


It is believed 
It is 


almost as important that the pupils and patrons know the standards for which you 
and the profession stand as it is that you know them. 


A postal card or letter will bring you a copy by return mail. 


Address the 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, Official Organ Missouri State Teachers Association, 


Columbia, Missouri. 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Adapted from Bulletin No. 10 of the Michigan Education Association. 


I. What is a profession? 

This question is answered as follows in 
the Code of Professional Ethics of the 
Michigan Education Association: 

‘*A profession is a group of individuals 
possessing certain scientific and technical 
knowledge, together with the skill requi- 
site to utilize this knowledge for the wel- 
fare of society. The public expects a 
vocation, dignified by the title of profes- 
sion, to measure up to at least four re- 
quirements : 

1. ‘‘The vocation must render a highly 
specialized type of social service. 

2. ‘‘Its personnel must have had 
abundant training for its work and 
should be comparatively permanent. 

3. ‘‘It must provide income sufficient 
to enable its members to maintain a cul- 
tural standard in living. 

4. ‘Its members must be dominated 
by a professional spirit. 

II. What evidence is there that the pub- 
lic wants teaching to become more 
highly professionalized? 

1. The growing tendency of the public 
to express its criticisms of the shortecom- 
ings and failures of the schools. 

2. The remarkable degree of interest 
exhibited in educational problems by all 
classes of people. 

3. The marked willingness of the pub- 
lie to support generously the expense of 
an enlarged program of education. 

4. The increasing tendency of society 
to look to the schools for aid in the solu- 
tion of the problems of modern civiliza- 
tion in such, fields as health, character 
training, thrift, conservation, internation- 
al understanding, vocational efficiency, 
civic ideals, ete. 

III. How may teaching be made a pro- 
fession? 

Teaching is rapidly acquiring rank as 
a profession. However, much emphasis 
must be placed on certain ideals and re- 
quirements before teaching ean truly be- 
come a profession. Among these are the 
following : 

1. Teachers must possess training com- 
parable to the newer requirements in 
law. medicine, dentistry, and other recog- 
nized professions. 


2. Teachers must continue to grow 
professionally after entering the service. 

3. Teachers must become more con- 
scious of the importance of the service 
rendered by them in the schools and be 
loyal to the task undertaken. 

4. Teachers must co-operate in efforts 
to show the public the folly of employing 
poorly equipped teachers who may be 
available at low salaries. 

5. Teachers must learn to treat the 
non-conforming or exceptional pupil in 
the same professional manner as the spe- 
cialist in medicine treats a patient. 

6. Teachers must support the code of 
ethics agreed upon by the professional 
group, 

7. Teachers must recognize the obliga- 
tion to support the programs of the local, 
state and national organizations of teach- 
ers and must cease to be individualistic 
in their attitude toward movements for 
the betterment of the profession. 

IV. How would children benefit through 
the professionalization of teaching? 

1. More children would succeed in 
their school work in terms of their po- 
tential abilities. 

2. More children would find happiness 
and satisfaction in their school life. 

3. More children would find their spe- 
cial talents conserved and utilized. 

4. More children would have teachers 
of broad training, sympathy and interests. 
V. How would the public benefit through 

the professionalization of teaching? 

1. Teachers would become more expert 
in helping children to make adjustments 
to their physical and social environments. 

2. Teachers would become more expert 
in conserving the talents of children. 

3. The publie would receive more ef- 
ficient aid in solving perplexing problems 
in such fields as health, vocational train- 
ing and civie betterment. 

VI. How will teachers benefit through 
the professionalization of teaching? 

1. More genuine satisfaction will be 
experienced by the teacher. 

2. Greater respect will be accorded the 
opinions of teachers on educational, social 
and civie problems. 
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3. Better salaries for teachers will fol- 
low the giving of more expert service. 

4. More permanent tenure will follow 
when the public ranks teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

5. Better retirement legislation for 
teachers will be granted by an appre- 
ciative public. 

VII. What evidence is there that teach- 
ing is becoming a profession? 

1. Within the past five years there has 
developed a demand for the preparation 
of state and national professional ethics 
and for the creation of committees or 
commissions to interpret and to apply 
these codes in specific cases. 

2. Within the past ten years thousands 
of dollars have been expended on research 
in the field of the curriculum and in other 
educational fields. 

3. Within the past few years experi- 
mental schools and educational labor- 
atories have been established in leading 
universities. 

4. Within recent years many normal 
schools have changed from two-year in- 
stitutions to four-year teachers’ colleges. 

5. Within the past ten years the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association has 
grown from a membership of a few thou- 
sands to a membership of more than 
23,000. 

6. The following summary recently is- 
sued by the National Education Associa- 
tion furnishes much evidence that teach- 
ing is becoming a profession: 

A Decade of Achievements 


Then Now 
1919 1929 
$635 Average Salary of 
Teachers <-~-..--- $1,300 
High School Average Certifica- 
tion Requirements 2 yrs. Normal 
40,000 Summer School At- 


250,000 


tendance 


25 Teachers’ Colleges 100 
330,689 College and Uni- 
versity Enrollment 664,266 
1,600,000 High School Enroll- 
MEE eiddwatnateninctcss 4,000,000 
$750,000,000 Expenditures for 
Public School Edu- 
ID, | ocatnirintrinseriandl $2,000,000,000 
5 State Tenture Laws 14 
5 State Retirement 
eee eee 22 
10,000 Members in the N. 
ye A eae 193,000 
200,000 Members in State 
Education Associa- 
RN Semsiteren ntsc 650,000 
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7. Within the past five years there has 

been an increased demand that well 

trained educational specialists be em- 

ployed in our schools (vocational coun- 

sellors, psychologists, supervisors). 

VIII.* How do some teachers retard the 
development of teaching as a pro- 
fession? 

1. By treating lightly any discussion 
of professional topies. 

2. By entering teaching with a mini- 
mum preparation and continuing to teach 
without further training. 

3. By thinking of teaching as a make- 
shift occupation or as a job for misfits 
in other professions. 

4. By neglecting to become acquainted 
with the recently created scientific litera- 
ture in the field of education as reported 
in professional magazines. 

5. By bringing criticism on the pro- 
fession as a whole through their careless 
treatment of contracts and other profes- 
sional obligations. 

6. By rendering such inferior service 
that the public becomes dissatisfied and 
disgruntled with the profession as a 
whole. 

7. By opposing without good cause the 
efforts of educational organizations to 
build a profession of teaching. 

IX. What are some of the immediate 
contributions that a teacher can 
make toward making teaching a 
recognized profession? 

1. Study the programs of the local, 
state, and national professional organiza- 
tions and become an intelligent and ag- 
gressive supporter of their programs or 
offer constructive criticisms of the pro- 
grams. 

2. Seek to become familiar with the 
scientific literature that may be applied 
to one’s specific task as a teacher. 

3. Help to acquaint the public with the 
fact that the professionalization of teach- 
ing will mean better training for the boys 
and girls in the schools. 

4. Aid movements to increase the re- 

*(Dr. W. J. Cooper, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, states, “The poor 
standing of the teaching profession in social 
esteem has been largely due to the teachers 
themselves. It can be corrected only by a 
change in the attitude of those of us who 
enter it. So long as we do not respect our 


own calling others will not respect it.”—School 
Life, June, 1929.) 
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quirements for admission to the teaching 

profession. 

5. Act in such a manner as to cause 
the public to feel that a teacher is proud 
of his membership in the profession of 
teaching. 

X. Upon whom does the heaviest re- 
sponsibility rest for developing teach- 
ing as a profession? 

1. Upon the faculties of teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 

2. Upon the officers of local, state, and 
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national organizations. 

3. Upon the members of state depart- 
ments of public instruction and educa- 
tional boards. 

4. Upon those occupying positions as 
county commissioners, superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors. 

5. Upon those members of the profes- 
sion who have served sufficiently long to 
become impressed with the importance 
and significance of the work of the 
teacher. 





Seventeenth Annual Meeting of Missouri State School 
Administrative Association to be Held at Columbia, 
February 12-15, Inclusive. 


The officers of the State School Admin- 
istrative Association have announced their 
program for the Seventeenth Annual Ses- 
sion to be held at Columbia, Missouri on 
February 12, 13, 14 and 15 at which time 
the county superintendents will also hold 
their convention as prescribed by law 
which will be under the general direction 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Sehools, Mr. Charles A. Lee. 

The program will be opened on Febru- 
ary 12th with a general session of super- 
intendents in the auditorium of Jesse 
Hall with State Superintendent Lee pre- 
siding. The general theme of this ses- 
sion will be that of rural school adminis- 
tration and the speakers will include C. 
E. Rarick of the Teachers College at Hays, 
Kansas. 

The afternoon meeting will deal with 
the subject of rural school supervision and 
the program for the evening will be a 
banquet for the county superintendents. 

Dr. C. A. Phillips will preside at the 
meeting on Thursday morning at which 
several prominent Missouri educators will 
discuss concepts of supervision. Dr. W. 
H. Burton, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will be the principal 
speaker for this session being scheduled 
for an hour’s discussion of the modern 
concepts of supervision and as the leader 
of a thirty minute round table discussion. 

Thursday afternoon will have for its 
general theme the consideration of organ- 
ization for supervision. It will be pre- 
sided over by Professor A. G. Capps of 
the School of Education of the University 


of Missouri and some of the leading speak- 


ers will be Dr. W. H. Burton; Superin- 


tendent George Melcher of Kansas City; 
Miss Cassie Burk, State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools; and Mr. J. R. Scarborough, 
State Supervisor of High Schools, 

In the evening of Thursday, Christian 
College will give a banquet for the mem- 
bers of the State School Administrative 
Association at which Dean J. C. Miller of 
Christian College will preside as toast- 
master. 

Superintendent Chas. Banks, President 
of the Administrative Association will pre- 
side at the meeting on Friday morning 
and the general topic will be business ad- 
ministration. One of the leading speakers 
will be George F. Womrath, Business 
Manager of Minneapolis Publie Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Other speakers 
will be Superintendent G. E. Dille of 
Chillicothe, Superintendent H. J. Neville 
of Kirksville, Superintendent J. A. 
Koontz of Joplin, and Superintendent 
Stephen Blackhurst of St. Charles. 

The county superintendents will have a 
separate session on Friday morning at 
which time problems peculiar to the office 
of county superintendent of schools will 
be discussed. Their meeting will continue 
into the afternoon also. 

On Friday afternoon Dr. W. W. Car- 
penter of the School of Education of the 
University of Missouri will preside over 
the meeting which will confine itself large- 
ly to the diseussion of school building 
problems. Mr. Womrath of Minneapolis 
is to be present at this meeting also and 
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in addition to delivering an address will 
conduct a round table upon the program 
theme. Others on the program will be 
Superintendent N. E. Viles of Neosho, 
Superintendent J. L. Lawing of Mary- 
ville, Superintendent H. P. Study of 
Springfield and Superintendent J. A. 
Whiteford of Cape Girardeau. - 

On Friday evening Stephens College 
will banquet the members of the Admin- 
istrative Association. At this banquet, 
Milo H. Stuart, Principal Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
will be the principal speaker. 

General sessions will be held on Satur- 
day. morning, February 15th with Dr. 
John Rufi of the School of Education of 
the University of Missouri presiding. 
Problems of program studies is to be the 
general theme for discussion at this ses- 
sion and Milo H. Stuart of Indianapolis 
will be the principal speaker. Short ad- 
dresses are to be given by the following 
principals of high schools in Missouri: 
K. R. Adams, Maplewood; E. T. Miller, 


Hannibal; Carl Burris, Clayton; H. Y. 
Mason, Chillicothe ; and John G. Merideth, 
Moberly. 


County superintendents will continue 
their separate session through Saturday 
morning. Mr. Lee has made arrangements 
for Miss Hattie V. Parrott of the State 
Department of Education, North Carolina 
to be present at these meetings and to 
contribute to the various discussions from 
the point of view of the rural schools. 

The officers of the Association are Pres- 
ident, Charles Banks, University City; 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. V. Bradshaw, 
Canton. 


The Executive Committee is made up of 
Superintendent C. E. Chrane, Boonville; 
Superintendent W. M. Westbrook, Mar- 
shall; Superintendent E. E. Neely, Moun- 
tain Grove; Superintendent John L. 
Bracken, Clayton; Superintendent C. E. 
Bohon, Palmyra and Mr. C. A. Kitch of 
the State Department of Education, Jeff- 
erson City, Missouri. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF MISSOURI—1927-1929. 


Summary of a study made by Pearl E. Warner, Teacher Training Instructor 
at Cameron, Missouri. 


Historical and Geographical Background. 


HE PROFESSIONAL training of 

teachers in the United States as a 

phase of its educational systems, is 
not yet one hundred years old. In its 
formative period, two influences operated. 
One of these, from Prussia, advocated 
separate schools for the preparation of 
teachers, and led to the establishment of 
the first American normal school at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, in 1839. The sec- 
ond influence, coming from England, was 
an outgrowth of the work of Joseph Lan- 
caster, who believed in the training of 
teachers in special departments of the 
colleges and seminaries. This influence 
resulted in the enactment of a law in 
New York in 1834, authorizing the forma- 
tion of such elasses in the academies of 
that state. This law constituted the origin 
of our present system of rural teacher 


training in high schools, and so far as is 
known, provided the first legislative ap- 


propriation for the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers ever made in America. 

Not until after 1900 did the plan of 
training teachers in the secondary schools 
become widely followed. For a period 
after 1900 its growth was rapid and by 
1923 there were twenty-four states em- 
ploying the plan. Since that time there 
has been a decrease in the number of 
states maintaining such a department in 
their secondary school system, until at 
present, there are but nineteen. 


Teacher Training in the high schools of 
Missouri was established by the General 
Assembly of the state in 1913. The first 
year 76 schools offered the course. By 
the end of 1922, 135 were offering it 
Since 1923 there has been a decline and 
by 1928, only 114 high schools included 
teacher training in their curriculum. The 
largest number graduated was 1983 in 
1926. Sinee then the number of grad- 
uates has decreased, there being 1125 in 
1928, 
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There seems to be no relation between 
the size of the town and its being able to 
offer teacher training in its high school. 
The range of population of the 114 cities 
maintaining a high school offering this 
course during 1928-29 is from 200 to 29,- 
902. Forty-nine per cent of these schools 
are located in county seats. 

The state appropriation for this work 
is made biennially. The first one, made 
in 1913, was $100,000. There was an in- 
crease in the amount of each appropria- 
tion over the previous one until 1923, 
when it reached $396,000. The 1925 ap- 
propriation was the same as that of 1923, 
but that of 1927 was reduced to $300,000. 
That of 1929 was the same as that of 1927. 
A total of $1,952,000 has been appro- 
priated for carrying on this work since 
its establishment. 

Scope of the Problem and Sources of Data. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
educators today in regard to the wisdom 
of preparing rural teachers in schools of 
secondary rank. Some believe that since 
the supply has caught up with or prob- 
ably surpassed the demand, and since the 
normal schools are giving attention to 
the training of rural teachers, and can 
supply the demand, there is no longer any 
need of the work being done in high 
schools which are inadequate as train- 
ing institutions. On the other hand, 
there are those who feel that these de- 
partments have demonstrated their value 
to the extent that they should be retained. 
The problem of what to do with teacher 
training in high schools exists in Mis- 
souri as it does in many other states. It 
is not the purpose of this study to at- 
tempt to solve the problem, but merely 
to show some of the conditions as they 
exist with the hope that the findings will 
be of some value to those who are closely 
facing the issue. The data which follows 
were taken from four sources, namely: 
records on file in the office of the State 
Department of Education; questionnaire 
to teacher training teachers; question- 
naires to county superintendents; per- 
sonal letters to educators of the state. 

The Teacher Personnel of 1928-29. 

In making an investigation of teacher 
personnel, it was the purpose to get the 
following information: how well. the 
teachers were prepared for their work 
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from the standpoint of training and teach- 
ing experience; their load in adminis- 
trative, curricular, and extra-curricular 
duties; their sex; the salary they re- 
ceived. 

It was found that the median number 
of semester hours in Education that had 
been done by all teachers was 41. The 
median number of semester hours of 
graduate work that had been done was 
8. Only 12% of all the teachers held a 
Masters’ Degree. Eighty-two per cent 
had attended summer school within the 
past five years. 

The median rural teaching experience 
in months for all teachers was 26, and 
the median city elementary teaching ex- 
perience was 12 months. The median 
number of months in high school teaching 
experience was 52, while the median in 
teacher training experience was 24. 

Twenty per cent of the teachers were 
superintendents of schools, also. Thirty- 
four per cent held administrative posi- 
tions. Twenty-nine per cent taught only 
teacher training classes. ‘Sixty-four per 
cent taught one class beside teacher 
training classes, and 7% taught two 
extra classes. (The last, either used op- 
tional plan of teaching the reviews course 
or did not give both years of the work). 
Thirty-nine per cent had no extra-cur- 
ricular duty while 44% had but one. 
Seventy per cent of the teachers were 
women. The median salary (not includ- 
ing superintendents who taught teacher 
training) was $1370.82. The range of 
salaries was from $1000 to $1800. 

The Student Personnel of 1928-1929. 

During the year 1928-29 there were 
enrolled in 108 schools, 1330 students in 
the junior classes, and 1654 in the senior 
classes. Forty-two post graduates were 
enrolled. There were 520 of the seniors 
taking the junior course. The total en- 
roliment was 2466. Ninety per cent of 
the total had voluntarily enrolled, no ef- 
fort being made to get them into the 
teacher trainirg work. Fifty-one per cent 
of the students had had all and 26% had 
had a part of their elementary training 
in the rural schools. This shows that 77% 
of these students had a_ sympathetic 
knowledge of country conditions. Fifty- 
four per cent were at that time rural 
residents, 43% paid tuition, 5% were ‘‘an 
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only child’’, 4% were wholly self-support- 
ing, 20% were partially self-supporting, 
and 61% took part in some extra-cur- 
ricular activity. These data indicate that 
on the whole, the students enrolled in 
teacher training courses during 1928-29 
were of a type ‘‘with promise to the 
profession’’ a desirable condition as 
stated in the requirements for admission. 
The Course of Study. 

Those offering the teacher training 
course in high school are expected to 
follow the course as outlined in the 
“*syllabus of Courses for Teacher Train- 
ing in High Schools.’’ The use of text- 
books is optional, but it is expected that 
reference books will be provided and ex- 
tensively used. It was found that of 109 
schools, less than 65% of the teachers 
were using any certain textbooks in the 
reviews course. Seventy-two per cent 
used a textbook in Psychology, 28% in 
School Economy, and 36% in Methods. 
Thirty-three per cent were using the op- 
tional plan in teaching the reviews course. 
Seventy per cent maintained a Teacher 
Training Club. Fifty-seven per cent of 
the teachers reported that the difficulty 
of securing positions at the end of the 
course made teacher training unpopular 
with many students. 

Teacher Training Graduates of 1927-1928. 

At the close of the year, 1927-1928, 1125 
students were granted teaching certif- 
icates. Of this number 15% were boys. 
About 3% of the seniors failed in the 
State examination in Education II and 
III. The median age of those who were 
granted certificates was 18.5 years, and 
the mean age was 18.3 years. Fifty-six 
per cent of the graduates taught during 
1928-29 and 22% attended college. The 
range of salaries for those teaching was 
from $45 to $120 per month. The mean 
of the salaries was $80.92 per month. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the teachers re- 
ported that their school kept a cumulative 
(follow up) record of their teacher train- 
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ing graduates, but most of them suggested 
that this record was of an unsatisfactory 
or incomplete type. Eighty-seven per 
cent of the teachers reported there were 
more teachers than teaching positions in 
their section, 89% reported that teacher 
training graduates were shown preference 
where rural teachers were employed, and 
87% reported their county superintend- 
ent co-operated in placing their grad- 
uates. 
Recommended Changes. 

There seems to be no question but that 
teacher training in the high schools has 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of rural schools, wherever it has 
been established. Until recently, this 
source has been almost the only one from 
which teachers with any degree of pro- 
fessional training has been drawn into 
the rural school service. The preparation 
of rural teachers is still a major problem 
in rural education, but many are of the 
opinion that the high school training class 
has carried the rural teacher about as far 
as it ean. An approximation of urban 
standards is needed and this cannot be 
had so long as the high school training 
class remains the typical agency for the 
preparation of rural teachers. Many edu- 
eators in our state believe that this work 
in the secondary schools as a part of the 
regular high school curriculum, has 
served its purpose, and if it is to be con- 
tinued to be given by high schools, it 
should be raised to fifth year rank with 
high school graduation as a prerequisite. 
Others believe it should be offered by 
the University and Teachers Colleges 
only. Eighty-three per cent of the teach- 
er training teachers reported they favored 
making the course of fifth year rank. 
Four of the presidents of teachers col- 
leges in this state reported that while 
they believed that the work had been of 
great benefit to the state, that it can no 
longer be profitably carried on as a part 
of the regular high school course. 





No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 


For education is: 


Making men. 
—Arthur Guiterman 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR PARENT: 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Mrs. W. L. Mabrey, special contributor for the Missouri Division. 


ERTAIN basic principles and stand- 
ards of procedure which are necessary 
to safeguard the parent-teacher move- 
ment have been developed by the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers during 

more than thirty years of experience. 

These principles are accepted by Con- 

gress units as basic in the achievement 

of their great objects. 

1. The welfare of children is the ob- 
jective. The parent-teacher movement 
unites parents, teachers, and other citi- 
zens in each school community in a great 
democratic organization having for its 
sole purpose the welfare of America’s 
greatest asset—children. 

2. Financial support of the schools is 
a public responsibility. The essential ma- 
terial needs of the public schools should 
be met by a system of equitable taxation, 
which will provide the necessary revenue. 
Thorough investigation and study should 
be made before a few taxpayers in a dis- 
trict provide the money for needed school 
equipment, thereby relieving other tax- 
payers from bearing their just part of 
the responsibility for publie education. 
When private contributions seem neces- 
sary, they should be regarded as tempo- 
rary assistance, pending a more just and 
logical method of financing publie edu- 
eation through an aroused and informed 
publie opinion. 

Material aid to the school should be 
limited to: 

a. Demonstrations of new and untried 
educational activities which have been 
approved by the school board but 
which it is not yet prepared to finance. 

b. Improvement of the cultural atmos- 
phere and comfort of the school. 

e. Emergencies which sometimes arise 
and call for assistance from the com- 
munity in order that the work of the 
school may not be interrupted or 
seriously handicapped. 

3. Policies are decided by the organ- 
ization as a whole or by its elected repre- 
sentatives. The plan of organization pro- 
vides for the participation of the entire 
membership, or of the representatives 
whom they elect. Each local association 


is entitled to representation at the state 
convention through its quota of dele- 
gates. Each state is entitled to send its 
quota of delegates to the National Con- 
vention. By this plan the members have 
a voice in deciding state and national 
policies. 

4. The work of the association is 
shared by mutual agreement. The burden 
of the work is accepted by the parents, 
with the assistance and advice of the 
teachers whose position and professional 
training qualify them to make a special 
contribution. 

5. Entertainment and moneymaking 
are of minor importance. Programs and 
activities are planned for the purpose of 
furthering the objects of the organiza- 
tion. While entertainments and money- 
making devices often contribute a valu- 
able and legitimate service to the school 
and the community, care must be exer- 
cised to keep such activities in proper 
relationship to the real purpose for which 
the organization is formed—the welfare 
of children. 

6. Personal grievances are adjusted in 
private conference. Misunderstandings 
and differences of opinion between par- 
ents and teachers, or criticism of the 
school or teachers on the part of parents, 
are largely eliminated through the op- 
portunity for acquaintance and mutual 
understanding offered by the parent- 
teacher association. If disagreements arise 
they are adjusted in private conference 
and are never discussed at a public meet- 
ing. 

7. It is a volunteer organization, free 
from individual or group control. In this 
volunteer organization parents and teach- 
ers learn to work together in a relation- 
ship of equality, free from control or 
domination by any individual or group. 

8. It is democratic in objects, member- 
ship, and form of government, from the 
national organization, through the state 
branches and their divisions, to each local 
unit. The attainment of the objects af- 
fects all children. The membership in- 
eludes all persons interested in children. 
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The form of government provides for the 
representation of all members. 

9. It is nonpolitical, nonsectarian, non- 
commercial. A cross-section of each school 
community may include a wide diversity 
of nationalities, religious creeds, political 
afiiliations; and financial, social, or edu- 
cational standards. It has been found 
essential to the achievement of the objects 
of the organization to eliminate highly 
controversial subjects and attitudes which 
tend to create divisions among the mem- 
bers. 

10. It is cooperative with other organ- 
izations but does not join them. Each 
association is a part of the National Con 
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gress with its clearly defined objects, 
policies, and plan of organization. The 
relation of parent-teacher associations to 
other organizations, clubs, or federations 
is one of cordial cooperation in all edu- 
cational and welfare activities which im- 
mediately affect the interests of children. 

11. It is organized, constructive co- 
operation of parents and teachers. The 
administration of the school is recognized 
as the function of the school board and 
teaching staff. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation offers to the educational system 
constructive cooperation only, in promot- 
ing the interests of the whole child in all 
of his relationships. 





This new school building at Clark, in Randolph County was finished this 
past summer, dedicated in August, and was ready for use at the beginning of 
this term of school. Its building was made necessary by a fire which destroved the 


old building. 


It contains an auditorium, gymnasium and adequate classrooms. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


Contributed by Members of State Dept. of Education 
What Next in Rural Education 


By Miss Casste BuRKE. 


HEN A LEDGER is closed at the 

end of the year, the business man 

determines his assets and liabilities, 
his profits or losses, and immediately sets 
about planning how he ean invest the bal- 
ance on hand in the new year to bring the 
greatest returns. The ledger presents a 
clean sheet; the new year, untried op- 
portunities. So, also, at the beginning of 
this new year it is well to ‘‘close the ledger 
of schools,’’ to take stock of what has been 
accomplished and to take a look into the 
future to plan the best investment of the 
‘balance on hand.’’ 

The most valuable asset to rural educa- 
tion at the present time is the interest 
manifested by teachers in their profession. 
Rural teachers in one hundred eleven Mis- 
souri counties came to Fall Plan Meetings 
to acquaint themselves with the yearly plan 
of their county superintendent, to learn the 
year’s program of their State Department 
of Education, to secure inspiration and 
the social and professional satisfaction 
which comes from mingling with others of 
a like profession. Six thousand, nine hun- 
dred fifty-six teachers and three thous- 
and, two hundred fourteen patrons have 
attended demonstration meetings where a 
day of observation of teaching, discussion 
and conference concerning actual teach- 
ing situations and rural school problems 
has been spent under the direction of 
county superintendents and district rural 
supervisors. 

Teachers in nine counties have given one 
Saturday each month to the visitation of 
a county demonstration school where 
teaching in‘a rural school under natural 
conditions is carried on. At least fifteen 
counties in the state have initiated a county 
wide testing program. 

The requirement that elementary teach- 
ers in town schools must have sixty hours 
of college work is an established fact. Why 
should there exist a difference in the prep- 
aration of rural elementary teachers? 

A rural school with children of all 
grades, and of ages ranging from six to 


sixteen requires a finer technique of teach-. 


ing, more resourcefulness, more versatility, 


—jn short better training than one grade 
in a town school. 

The same standards of training will even- 
tually exist for all elementary teachers. 

Such standards for rural teachers must 
necessarily be reached gradually for the 
men and women now teaching must not 
be discriminated against. The necessary 
qualifications may be attained through at- 
tendanece at summer school, extension 
classes, correspondence work or other 
means of training in service. 

The next step in rural education is to 
provide a system of training in service for 
rural teachers which will adequately pre- 
pare them for their specific task,—namely, 
teaching a rural school. 

Instead of taking correspondence and ex- 
tension courses in various subjects not per- 
tinent to their actual teaching, teachers 
should be offered courses applying to their 
work in rural schools. Such courses are 
Rural Sehool Organization and Manage- 
ment, Technique of Teaching, Rural So- 
ciology, Psychology, Methods in Elemen- 
tary School Subjects. 

A plan which already gives promise of 
effective results is as follows: 

One, two or three schools in a county 
(the number depending on the size of 
county and number of teachers) are 
chosen as demonstration schools or train- 
ing centers. There, school is held on Sat- 
urday instead of Monday. Rural teachers 
of the county visit one of these schools one 
Saturday each month. Under the direction 
of a trained supervisor, they observe oth- 
ers teach, participate in teaching and en- 
gage in a discussion and conference period. 
A definite teaching program for the county 
should be studied each year and a well or- 
ganized course of reading followed. 

Extension credit might be given by the 
teachers college in the district in which 
the county is located to those teachers at- 
tending these meetings regularly, carrying 
out the required study and reading, tak- 
ing part in demonstration teaching and 
other activities, and showing marked prog- 
ress in teaching. 
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Such work would be pertinent, well 
supervised and stimulated by the advan- 


tage of seeing the demonstration of les- 
sons taught in a natural situation. 


What Next in Teacher-Training in the High School? 


By C. A. Kiron, Teacher Training Supervisor. 


EFORE VENTURING a forecast as 

to What Next in Teacher-Training it 

will be well to reflect on what has hap- 
pened since its introduction. Teacher- 
Training in the high school was provided 
for in 1913. The following table will fur- 
nish information concerning the appro- 
priations, number of schools, and grad- 
uates : 


Biennial Number Students 
Year Appropriation of Schools graduated 

1913 $100,000 

1914 76 628 
1915 160,000 101 634 
1916 107 774 
1917 175,000 105 701 
1918 102 718 
1919 200,000 104 763 
1920 99 737 
1921 225,000 122 885 
1922 125 1,075 
1923 396,000 127 1,509 
1924 126 1,346 
1925 396,000 127 1,482 
1926 128 1,983 
1927 300,000 127 1,749 
1928 117 1,125 
1929 300,000 108 


This year there are 108 Teacher-Train- 
ing high schools in the state. The total 
number of students enrolled in the teacher- 
training classes is 2443. Of this number 
1,351 are juniors, 1,026 are seniors and 68 
are post graduates in the high school. 

Sixteen years ago when the law provid- 
ing for teacher-training in the high school 
was passed it was a forward-looking step. 
At that time hundreds of boys and girls 
who had completed the eighth grade or per- 
chance one or two years of high school 
work were taking the county examinations 
and teaching in the rural schools. (Jn 
many cases—the home school.) 

Parents, school officials and legislators 
sixteen years ago realized that the large 
number of young untrained persons who 
were teaching in the rural schools were 
not properly prepared. They were agreed 
that a few years in the high school; some 


study concerning the methods of teaching 
and a study of children was essential. 
Hence, the teacher-training law was passed. 

Sixteen years have elapsed since the pass- 
ing of this law. Many and far-reaching 
changes have been made during this time 
which affect our everyday life. I shall not 
attempt to recall the changes in require- 
ments for teachers which have been made 
during this period. But, every teacher, 
every school official and most parents know 
that there has been a continuous ‘‘stepping- 
up’’ of requirements. Good that has been 
—yes, good for the children (the child is 
the only justification for the school.) What 
is good for our children is good for our 
state. 

The world is demanding more powerful 
and efficient machines; more skilled me- 
ehanies and well trained and skilled sur- 
geons. Is it not well that the teacher keep 
step with the fast moving, fast changing 
and complicated civilization? In keeping 
step it is necessary, -if we are to make 
progress, to ‘‘step-up.’’ Is it not quite 
possible that the standards set up for the 
teacher-training work sixteen years ago 
should be ‘‘stepped-up’’ to keep its place 
in the program of preparing rural teach- 
ers ? 

All of our Teachers Colleges list courses 
in Rural Education in their catalogs but 
in a large per cent of the cases the courses 
are not taught because the class fails to 
‘fill’? Students do not elect to take 
courses to prepare them to teach in the 
rural school. Most students according to 
their own testimony and by their actions 
prepare to teach in the high school or in 
the elementary grades in town. Many of 
them do so and then fail to secure the 
position they desire. They then go to 
the country and teach a rural school, hop- 
ing and praying-that they can ‘‘get’’ a 
place in town next year. The fact that 
this condition exists is no fault of the 
college. Nevertheless it is a condition 


which needs to be ‘‘overhauled’’ if we are 
to prepare rural school teachers. 
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Bear in mind, that I said of the Teacher- 
Training work as it is being offered in the 
high school, that it should be ‘‘stepped-up”’ 
not ‘‘stepped-out.’’ I am ready to declare 
that teacher-training ,jkas served well the 
rural communities of the state. It is now 
serving well many of our rural com- 
munities. I maintain there is a high 
place for Teacher-Training in the High 
School as long as we have laws which pro- 
vide and permit the high school graduate 
(with no professional training) to take the 
county examinations and go out and teach 
school. I am ready to say that the teacher- 
training instructors in the high schools of 
the state are dcing much to prepare the 
students enrolled in the teacher-training 
courses to be good teachers in our rural 
schools. 

The following extract taken from the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929, points out the ‘‘ present best prac- 
tice’’ or the tendencies in the regard to 
‘*stepping-up’’ the requirements for certi- 
fication of teachers. ‘‘The movement for 
improving standards of teaching eertifi- 
eates has been going on for a number of 
years. During the year Illinois, New 
Hampshire and Oregon enacted legislation 
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setting a definite date after which two 
years of professional training above high 
school graduation will be the minimum 
qualification for any grade of teaching cer- 
tificate.’’ The requirement is effective in 
New Hampshire. In Oregon and Illinois 
it becomes effective in 1931 and 1933, re- 
spectively. 

*‘The amount of educational and profes- 
sional training required of elementary 
school teachers for first employment is be- 
ing increased. In the comparatively few 
cities that require but one year of train- 
ing beyond the high school the requirement 
is being uniformily raised to graduation 
from a two-year normal school. In some 
cities that required two years training of 
its elementary school teachers the standard 
is being raised to three or four years. The 
movement in the direction of requiring 
a Master’s Degree for academic senior high 
school teachers is pronounced in some 
cities.’’ 

The foregoing no doubt has not answered 
the question WHAT NEXT in TEACH- 
ER-TRAINING in the HIGH SCHOOL, 
but it seems to me that there is every in- 
dication that it is high time that the 
Teacher-Training work should be ‘‘stepped- 
up.’’ 


What Next in Training High School Teachers? 


By J. R. Scarsorouen, Director High School Supervision. 


IGHER STANDARDS for high school 
teachers and for elementary teachers 
in high school districts are an accepted 
fact. The 120-hour requirement for high 
schools and the 60-hour requirement for 
elementary schools are accepted as neces- 
sary standards. Except in cases where 
consideration is given teachers who are 
already in service, and for teachers in sec- 
ond and third class high schools, school 
officials are making an honest effort to ad- 
minister the qualifications set forth here- 
in. Unless unforeseen difficulties arise, the 
momentum which higher qualifications for 
teachers in high school districts has gained 
will continue to carry it forward as an 
established policy of the state. 
The real problem which is confronting 
school officials and those responsible for 
training teachers now is not a matter of 


the total hours required. The problem is 
to see that those hours which teachers ac- 
quire fit them for the position they desire 
to fill. College students who are training 
for high school positions should be guided 
carefully and scientifically regarding the 
academic combinations they pursue. Some 
teaching combinations are desirable and 
some are not. There should be very defin- 
ite cooperation between school officials who 
employ teachers and the institutions which 
train teachers. If such cooperation is 
maintained, high school teaching will not 
be done by teachers who are teaching in 
several different fields. There has been 
considerable discussion about high school 
teachers teaching in a minimum number 


of fields, but very little has been done in 
an organized way to improve the situation, 
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and very little will be done until such time 
as the training of teachers and those who 
buy their product work together. This is 
not an impossible situation if teacher- 
training institutions know the territories 
‘which they serve as they should know 
them. 

Not only should prospective teachers be 
well grounded academically, but they 
should have thorough training in the sub- 
ject matter which they expect to present 
to high school pupils, its organization and 
presentation. 

The term ‘‘professionalized subject mat- 
ter’’ may at times seem trite. However, it 
is extremely important that in presenting 
subject matter in a teacher-training insti- 
tution much thought be given to its adap- 
tability to the students in high schools to 
whom the prospective teachers will present 
it. 

The surface has merely been scratched 
in attempting to solve the problem of pre- 
paring teachers for a particular job. A 


few halting, stumbling steps have been 
taken. It is probably more the responsi- 
bility of those who are held accountable for 
the administration of the public schools to 
demand that teachers be trained properly 
than it is the responsibility of those train- 
ing the teachers. At least, there should 
be a mutual responsibility felt by the two 
groups. Therefore, all people who are in- 
terested in the training of teachers for 
high schools in this state should set about 
the task of simplifying the combinations 
which teachers have in high school, of min- 
imizing the number of fields in which any 
teacher is required to teach, and of insist- 
ing that the subject matter with which 
prospective teachers are presented in col- 
lege is of such nature that it contributes 
definitely to their efficiency as high schooi 
teachers. Neither of these problems is im- 
possible of solution. It requires only the 
earnest desire on the part of people inter- 
ested in education to learn the facts and to 
act in accordance with them. 


What Next in Physical Education? 
3y Henry E, Deruerace, Director Health and Physical Education. 


ANY FARSIGHTED school men and 
M women saw the need and had a well 

organized program of physical edu- 
cation and health education program long 
before the compulsory physical education 
law was passed in 1921. Since this law 
went into effect eight years ago, practically 
every school in the state has endeavored to 
educate through the physical. 

Much progress has been made under the 
able leadership of Dr. Henry 8S. Curtis. 
Last year there were about two hundred 
schools which met the requirements in 
physical education work. It is gratifying 
to find that many more schools have come 
up to standard this year. There are very 
few schools in the state at the present time 
that are not doing the best they can for 
the physical development of boys and girls 
in the schools. Many schools have teachers 
with a major in physical education and a 
few schools have instructors with a masters 
degree in physical education. Many 
schools without gymnasium are doing 
splendid work. More and better gym- 
nasiums are being built every year. How- 


ever, much improvement can be made in 
physical education and health work. Un- 
satisfactory work seems to be due to one or 


more of three things—namely, unqualified 
teachers, lack of time given instruction or 
insufficient equipment. Our next step is 
to get these things eliminated. In case the 
teacher is not qualified, he or she should 
attend summer school where some instruc- 
tion in physical education ean be had. 
Teachers should study good books and 
magazines. Teachers should have at least 
a minor in physical education and as soon 
as possible get a major in the field of hy- 
giene and physical education. 


Where insufficient time is allotted to 
physical education, provision should be 
made for more instruction. There should 
be at least one hundred twenty minutes per 
week for all high school boys and girls. 
There are very few schools where this can- 
not be done. 


Equipment should be sufficient to en- 
able the teacher to adequately carry on a 
good program. The amount will vary ac- 
cording .to the size of the school. How- 
ever, every school should have a volley ball, 
and net, at least two playground balls and 
four bats, a soccer ball and such other 
equipment as will be necessary to do excel- 
lent work. 
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We must not be satisfied with our pro- 
gram in physical education until all 
schools are provided with well trained in- 
structors, with sufficient time allotment 
and the teachers and students have proper 
facilities for carrying on. Missouri can 
have, if we will only make it, the highest 
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percentage of physical fit people of any 
state in the Union. This can be done only 
when we have well trained teachers with 
adequate equipment and sufficient time in 
which to do the needed work. Too often 
people are teaching physical education who 
have not had proper training in this field. 





DOCTORS RUGG, HORN, AND JUDD 
PRESENT CONFLICTING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


NE OF THE most interesting sessions of the recent convention of the M. S. T, A. 
held in St. Louis was that presented on Friday morning when Doctor Harold 
Rugg, Doctor Ernest Horn and Doctor Charles H. Judd presented their views 
of the curriculum. Doctor Rugg was humourously referred to by President M. G. 
Neale as representing the “Cow Pasture Theory of Education”; Doctor’s Horn and 
Judd,the president suggested might be thought of as representing the “Filling Station 


Theory.” 
were delivered.—Ed. 


The addresses are herewith printed in full and in the order in which they 


New Worlds for Children 


By DR. HAROLD RUGG, Columbia University, New York City. 


HE INTRODUCTORY remarks of the 
Chairman contrasting the so-called “‘cow 
pasture” theory and whatever the other 
theory is—I have never learned—remind 
me of the end of a well known little poem that 
went the rounds. Do you remember it, the 
one that compared the innocent face of the 
flapper with the face of the cow, asking what 
was the difference anyhow, and wound up by 
saying, 
“Ah, I see it all now, 
It is the intelligent look on the 
Face of the cow.” 

Now Dr. Butler and his cohorts forgot on 
those rare occasions when they went out in 
the pasture and looked the placid cow in the 
face that there was something going on back 
of that demeanor besides regurgitation. There 
is lots of that going on, but it is the thought- 
ful process that is going on within that counts. 

I had the good fortune to live during the 
fifteen years of my so-called professional work 
in education with three points of view. 
lived four years at the University of Illinois 
with William C. Bagley, and his friends; I 
lived five years at the University of Chicago 
with Charles H. Judd and his team; and I 
lived ten years at Teachers College and Lin- 
coln School with William H. Kilpatrick and 
John Dewey and their gang. I have learned 
to listen to all of these points of view. 

A Bit of History Concerning a Certain 

Year-Book. 

Three years ago one day in Cleveland, 
eleven men met around a conference table, 
brought together with great deliberation be- 
cause they represented divers points of view. 
Diversity in American theory and diversity in 
practice I hold to be one of the most signifi- 
cant characteristics of our educational regime. 
I fear uniformity in theory and practice and, 


therefore, 1 welcomed the opportunity pro- 
vided by the National Society of Education 
to meet with these men representing a dis- 
tribution of theory and practice from almost 
educational anarchy on the one hand, to the 
most rigid and formal regimentation on the 
other. I wish I had a great blackboard or 
a huge screen on which I could show you the 
geographical distribution around that confer- 
ence table as those men entered for that last 
three day meeting. Here at five minutes of 
nine came with his usual promptness and pre- 
cision, quiet and unobtrusive, Mr. Kilpatrick 
and sat down at the side. A little later came 
Mr. Judd and said, “Hello,” and proceeded to 
go around on the other side of the table and 
sit over here. And then came Horn, looked 
the crowd over and walked around and sat 
down beside Judd. And then came Counts of 
Chicago, of the Middle West, of the scientific 
method, and said, “Hello,” and again walked 
around the table and sat over here with this 
particular group. And then came Bunser of 
the project method, of the reconstruction of 
the elementary curriculum around the child’s 
interests, and he greeted the audience, the 
group, and sat down over here beside Kil- 
patrick. And then came Kelly, who three 
years before had edited the Year Book of the 
National Society, assembling the projects and 
thrilling examples of the freer kind of active 
program in the schools of the country. He 
came in and examined the personnel and dis- 
tribution and sat over here with the project 
methodists. Then came poor old Courtis, who 
had grown up with arithmetic, and standard 
tests. and scientific method, and measurements, 
and scales, and uniformity, and statistics, but 
who had suddenly got religion, who began 
with the conception of the integration of per- 
sonality, and Courtis came in and was in a sad 
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AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Kacim P| INCE THE inaugura- 
FA SE tion of group insurance 
Ever i in the Missouri State 
a Nn } Teachers Association 
SEY, two and one-half years 
ago thirty-two teachers 
holding this insurance have either 
died or become permanently dis- 
abled. 


Because of their having had this 
insurance their relatives, who were in 
part dependent upon them or to 
whom they were in some way obli- 
gated, have benefited. 
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Because they were thoughtful 
forty others are better cared for, hap- 
pier, and more valuable as citizens of 
Missouri. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
ABOUT THIS INSURANCE 
THAT YOUR ASSOCIATION 
HAS PROVIDED FOR YOU? 
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ulf these are benefited 


~---2000 to her daughter 
----§5000 to his widow 

----§5000 to her sister 

.---§5000 to his widow 

.---§1000 to his widow 

----§1000 to her great nephew and nephew 
----§5000 to her sister 

----§5000 to her sister and nephew 
.---§5000 to her mother 

.---§5000 to her mother 

.---§5000 to her aunt 

.---§5000 to her estate 

.---]}000 to his widow 

.---45000 to her sister 

.---}}000 to his estate 

----15000 to his wife and daughter 
elf {3000 for total disability 
.---}3000 to her sister 

.---45000 to his two sons 

.---45000 to his widow 

.---}}000 to his widow 

.---45000 to his widow 

.---45000 to her sister 

.---42000 to her sister 

.---42000 to his daughter 

.---41000 to her two daughters 
elf $5000 for total disability 
.---42000 to her two sons 
---45000 to his widow 

elf #2000 for total disability 
---45000 to her three adopted children 
---4)000 to his widow 


---$129,000 to 40 relatives 

















AN OBLIGATION 


#1] ACH TEACHER has 
either dependents or 
someone to whom he 
or she is obligated, yet 
of the 23,700 teachers 
in Missouri only about 
one in ten has actually taken ad- 
vantage of this insurance. If all 
teachers had seen the advantage of 
Group Insurance there might have 
been 400 beneficiaries now instead 
of the 40. 

Nothing is surer than death. 

No estate is safer than this insur- 
ance. 

Its cost is the lowest possible. A 
$1000 policy will cost you $7 a 
year—$5000 will cost you $31. In- 
termediate amounts in proportion. 


Ask 
E. M. CARTER, Sec. M. S. T. A. 
Columbia, Mo. 


To send you free application blank 
and complete information. 
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uilemma. Should he sit on the right with 
vuuu and Hern and Counts anu Bagiey, who 
nad joined the group by that time, von tne 
expected right, or snouiu he sit on the tert! 
rappuy tor Courtis the problem was soivea 
by the fact of a vacant chair at the end of the 
table. And then came Charters with his pipe 
and his attituae of relaxation and finding a 
Morris chair in the corner proceeded to oc- 
cupy it for three days, happily contemplative. 
A Notable Conflict. 

And so the group assembled, around that 
conterence tabie, representing in their con- 
ference and debate the conflieting conceptions 
of education. And for hours on end that group 
tried on the one side to pry into the minds of 
the group on the other, using illustration and 
synonym, assumption of school practice, new 
words to describe educational theory, these 
concepts came out in startling contrast to each 
other. This group on the right constantly 
talked about discipline; this group on the left 
about freedom. These people over here who 
were concerned with adjusting or adapting the 
child to the social group, and this group 
over here were constantly talking about the 
development of individuality. These people 
wanted subject matter, the racial heritage 
presented; and this group over here had their 
eyes focused upon the child’s experience. 

This group imposed what the race had found 
in a set scheme of education but that group 
wanted to draw out from the child’s interests 
and experiences, the maximum possibilities. 

This group would leave to the teacher the 
study of the plan and program of that group 
to the child’s interest and child’s initiative, 
the organization of the day’s work. The 
group on the right wanted society to pre- 
serve its racial heritage, but this group on 
the left demanded the child’s needs were even 
more important. 

Subjects of study were the curriculum for 
the group on the right; units of experience, 
projects, centers of interest for the group on 
the left. 

Adult life was the period that this group 
was primarily concerned with—I say primar- 
ily—but the child’s life maturing from the 
kindergarten through the elementary and in- 
termediate school, junior and senior high 
school was the interest, the period of life that 
this group on the left was concerned with. 

Formal training against maximum of 
growth, order against spontaneity; passive, 
quiet receptivity of school against the active 
dynamic school. Standards in art against cre- 
ative self-expression. A curriculum planned 
in advance against one made on the spot. 


A Point of Agreement Found. 


In every aspect of school work but one, 
this group found these fundamental cleavages 
in point of view. With respect to the pro- 


gram, and with respect to the methods, with 
respect to buildings and equipments, all but 
one, and after prolonged discussion lasting 
through 75 hours of careful, thorough inter- 
play of mind on mind, common meanings were 
found, common ideas and attitudes at one 


point only, but a basic one. The psycholeg- 
ical basis of the new scnool was conceived 
at certain poimts in close agreement. We 
Iound by the prolonged exchange of ulustra- 
tlons and synonymns, using Mr, Judds own 
phrase, “Meaning comes only through re- 
action;’ using Mr. Kilpatrick's phrase, “Sub- 
ject matter snall be conceived as ways of re- 
sponding,”—by the exchange of views, by 
putting together example upon‘example, we 
round agreement upon the active, dynamic 
psychology of the day. We reached back into 
the vocabulary of Judd and Bagley and we 
tound in their discussions, their matured writ- 
ings and print that the learning process, ac- 
tive and dynamic as it was, consisted at base 
of the building up of fundamental physiolog- 
ical attitudes, that meaning grew only as the 
individual himself responded with the char- 
acteristic attitude of organism. That the 
child learned to read, that he got new-minded 
only as he responded to the total situation 
before him. ‘Ihe key word “assimilation” 
helped infinitely to bring these two points 
together. And I say to you that on funda- 
mental principles, psychology, a definite ad- 
vance was marked out and some common 
agreements were found. 
Intimations of Agreement. 

But on the practice through which these 
principles would be illustrated the cleavage 
persisted, There was on the one hand the 
group that wanted organization and curricu- 
lum in advance; there was on the other the 
group that wanted to build the curriculum 
on the spot. 

Kilpatrick’s phrase “on the spot,” and the 
Horn-Judd-Bagley concept of planning in ad- 
vance clashed day after day and hour after 
hour. Finally out of that a partial agree- 
ment was subscribed to, namely, that some 
kind of an outline must be made in advance. 
What kind of an outline? And by what meth- 
od shall the sketch, the skeleton of this cur- 
riculum be made? 

First an agreement on the fundamental at- 
titudes of mind. An outline of the basic ap- 
preciations of life, an outline of the great 
central concepts through which a boy or girl 
grows in maturer understanding of modern 
life. 

We came gradually to conceive of the edu- 
cative process as consisting of two factors: 
One, an immature child, driven by certain de- 
sires, certain stereotyped mental patterns, cer- 
tain attitudes of mind, living in the midst of 
a human social world, molding and stamping 
him at every step. 

Two. Adult society, consisting of modes of 
living, ways of living together, problems, is- 
sues, institutions, and the school with its cur- 
riculum, the only organized agency to induct 
this child, ignorant and immature, into un- 
derstanding of that adult society. 

So that those of us who tried to reconcile 
these two needs came to see that there were 
certain fundamental concepts, certain great 
central ideas underlying modern civilization, 
that the school man and women must know 
and must have written down in a systematic 
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outline in order that the work that she or- 
ganized in the school, in order that the cur- 
riculum of the course of study committee in 
the school system shall consist of graded se- 
quence activities from the kindergarten to the 
college. 

Scientific Study of Civilization and the Child. 

And they recognized, for example, that if a 
child is to understand modern American civ- 
ilization that he must see in close relation- 
ship the inter-play of basic geography, psy- 
chology, and historical factors that made it, 
its location in a marvelously stimulating and 
productive climate, its inheritance of the vast 
share of the world’s resources in coal and 
iron, its many people consisting of scores of 
races and nationalities who have come to the 
land of opportunity, so-called, eager to help 
in the production of a high standard of liv- 
ing and scientific knowledge, developing in 
the Western world in the past 300 years, for- 
tunately today at the very moment of the 
beginnings of economic exploitation in Amer- 
ica, I say we who believe that the whole truth 
is in a reconciliation of these two sets of 
factors in education saw that this curriculum 
must be built through scientific study of this 
adult civilization and through scientific study 
of these children’s needs, 

How for example can young people in the 
elementary and secondary school be adequate- 
ly introduced to the modern world with a 
curriculum like this—this.is the topical out- 
line for a sixth grade school built on a lack 
of plan, lack of team work and lack of design 
which has been characteristic of the extreme 
left? Let me read you merely the character- 
istic topics of that outline: 


Community life. With emphasis upon 
Two in Grade one. How we get our 


Grade one. 
food supply. 
food. 


Three. How people live together. And then sub- 
heads under that last are: Building a village, mak- 
ing houses, stories, theatres, markets, stations, docks 
and schools. Making furniture, curtains, trucks, 
trains, wagons, bridges, sewing, dolls, and doll 
clothes. That is the topical outline for grade one. 


Any one unit of work dynamic, thrilling, interest- 
ing activity? 
Grade two: Study of foods from farm to city. 


Vegetables study and milk study. This concentra- 
tion of food in this particular school is a sign per- 
haps of specialized interest and a lack of insight 
into the needs of the whole curriculum. 

In Grade two it is: Construction of a play farm 


and city. Three. Primitive life, foods, tools and 
clothing. 

Four. Map study, tracing food from farm to 
city. Individual pictorial maps. 


Grade three: Study of Holland, study of China, 
study of wool, study of life in the desert, the Bedouin 
home. 

Grade four: A food study, fruits and vegetables, 
and study of toys and toy making, and history play 
following Columbus. A nature study. Making and 
giving a play. Study of poultry. 

Grade five: Water transportation, making reports 
on topics. Making boats, drawing boats from illus- 
tration and s0 on. 

In Grade five, second unit follows an exhibit of 
former activities. The third unit works out a room 
council. The fourth unit keeping creameries and 
wheat rates. 

Grade six: How man has made records; making 
of own records. Printing of programs for play: 
making books, making paper; paper from rags; 
And so on and so on. Work with elementary 
lineoleum blocks; printing covers for magazines. 
school council and the like. 


Those are topical headings in one of the 
chaotic and extremely unorganized elemen- 
tary schools in this so-called progressive move- 
ment. To that kind of anarchy we do not 
subscribe, and to that kind of organization we 
have definite and clear-cut criticisms. 

First, in the lack of design, in the lack of 
plan, in the lack of analysis of what activities 
to use in the first grade, in the second grade, 
in the third grade and all the others up to 
the college. first I say in the lack of design. 
In the over-emphasis upon science, or food, or 
whatever particular art or aspect of life that 
particular staff is interested in, 

Third, in the complete individualization of 
the work of every room. Each teacher a law 
unto himself; each teacher making a grade 
scheme without reference or practically witn- 
out reference to the grades before and tne 
grades after. To all those forms of educa- 
tuuonal anarchy we have nothing but criticism 
and condemnation, of course, 

Furthermore, the gaps, the lacks in such a 
curriculum are of tremendous significance. 
These young people allowed to develop 
through six years—and may I say that the 
formal school is equally to be condemned, the 
mass school of America today is equally to be 
condemned, both this school and the mass 
school, in introducing youth to the most im- 
portant problems of modern living, the issues 
of modern life, and children going through the 
schools understanding Holland and making a 
study of desert life and life among the Indians 
with no opportunity for critical and careful 
analysis ot the manner in which great indus- 
trial civilization has sprung up since 1700 in 
the Western World, and which has spread 
their civilization around the earth, nothing 
about Great Britian and its marvelous de- 
velopment from a primitive isolated nation 
to a great world empire reaching one-fourth 
of the way around the earth; nothing about 
France, Germany, Russia, the great sleeping 
giant extending on the front, Poland and 
Germany on the east, Vladivostok on the west, 
nothing about that great static, long-lived 
civilization of China with its 425,000,000 
people; nothing about Japan, India, Latin 
America—I say we have nothing but criti- 
cism for the lack of design. 

A Revolution. 

And the scientific group at that point has 
definite recommendations that the activities 
in those schools should be analyzed, could be 
analyzed; a great assembly could be made of 
helpful units of work for the first grade, for 
the second grade, for the third grade; each 
of those activities could be analyzed in terms 
of the promise that they give of developing 
understanding of modern life and of provid- 
ing the children with opportunity to express 
themselves in all manner of means, I say 
it is not beyond the capacity of the American 
school system today to take our scientific tech- 
nique for analyzing the curriculum, and to 
apply those techniques to the important ma- 
terials that have been collected and are being 
developed in the so-called child centered 
schools, for I warn you that the truth is not 
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all over here with the scientific method; I 
warn you that nothing short of an educational 
revolution has come in the past 40 years in 
this country, 

Launched in the ’70’s and ’80’s by a great 
educational evangelist, Francis Parker, 
launched in the midst of the great economic 
struggle in Massachusetts and dirty politics in 
the West, launched I say in the midst of the 
worst stages of ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing of education in the late ’80’s, and carried 
on by John Dewey who seized upon the cen- 
tral psychological principles and had the in- 
sight to take off blinders that had been laid 
down on him by a stereotyped school system 
in New England, and by the mystilogical or- 
ganization of philosophy in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and to write freshly, clearly, the 
fundamental principles of the active school in 
which the curriculum is based, stage by stage 
and step by step upon, as he called with such 
illumination, the reconstruction of experience. 
The reconstruction of experience so that every 
infinitesimal episode of life which adds to the 
meanings that children have acquired, have 
built in through response to their own ac- 
tual life. 

What the New School Has Done. 

So I say the truth lies partly here, but 
the truth also lies partly there: In the funda- 
mental psychology of learning over here; in 
the scientific techniques developed for ex- 
ploring modern society, and educational prac- 
tice over here, but I must not close without 
commenting on what seems to me a funda- 
mental cleavage still between these groups; 
and I wouldn’t have it thought for a moment 
that I can reconcile the point of view of Mr. 
Judd and Mr. Horn and myself at this point. 
If I find the discussion in the next hour and 
a half proves that is possible, I shall be happy. 
But I refer to the fact that these new schools 
have done one thing with all their anarchy, 
with all their chaos, with all their lack of 
plan, with all their contemvt for scientific 
method, which I abhor, they have done one 
thing that the formal school, that scientific 
method in all its pristine glory never found 
the way to discover—they have found out 
how to open up a child’s latent creative ca- 
pacity, and I use the word “creative” with 
great fear that you will think I am using it 
the way in which it is being battered about 
by every person who wants to jump on the 
latest educational bandwagon, I am using 
that word “creative” to imply these remark- 
able and unique abilities that lie in every 
one of us to express ourselves in ways abso- 
lutely unique to us. If we had the time I 
would read you products of creative writing, 
if we had the time—but we haven’t. If we 
could assemble the products of painting and 
sculpture in this room that have come out of 
hundreds of classrooms where the creative 
artist has come into his own, out of the studio, 
out of the music room and out of the study 
into the classroom, I say to you it was this 
new school, it was this anarchial school in 
some cases, ‘it was this radical, liberative 
school with all of its chaos that did that in 
many instances. 
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It went out and got the painter, it went 
out and got the musician, it went out and 
got the writer and brought those individuals 
into the classroom and said to these people: 
“You are free,” and they wouldn’t believe it. 
“You are free to see if you can find out how 
children learn to write, to make music, to 
p2int, to dance, to mold, te invent ideas. You 
are free. You have no course of study. You 
are not required to teach the primary colors 
to the first grade; you are not required to 
make this child learn an incredibly stupid 
cleft scheme in music in the first two or three 
grades. You are free to take those little 
children with their creative levels as you find 
them and build them up.” 

But the school said, at least of course wise 
and farseeing directors said, “Remember, al- 
though you are free, we expect you to find 
the mode, to find the way by which through 
the mastery of self and the mastery of tech- 
nique these children shall come to understand 
music, painting, literature, the dance, all the 
arts.” 

Just consider for a moment the contrast 
between our sophisticated civilization and 
primitive civilization of the earth and you will 
find the contrast of the arts in society today 
and in the formal school with the arts in this 
school that has been so derided by the scien- 
tists. Mrs. Coleman and her colleagues saw 
it clearly in music. She saw clearly, as she said 
when she had seen the negroes working in 
their groups in the South and as a part of 
the labor of the road gang with their songs, 
as she had seen the Indians engaging in their 
music festivals, in their eagle and corn dances 
in the Southwest, she saw clearly that the 
child in music at the age of six, seven and 
eight, nine, what not, is a little primitive, and 
that he needs to be able to sing and make 
music unhampered and uninhibited by a staff, 
by the notation of the academic scheme. And 
so she threw all that mechanics and mechan- 
ism aside and she built a scheme of education 
in music by which the little child could make 
music. She said among the primitives every- 
body makes music; they all dance; they all 
sing; they all play on rattles or drums. In- 
struments are within the reach and capacity 
of every person, But in sophisticated so- 
cieties like ours music has been set aside and 
made a specialized art for the particularly 
capable and the rest of us have become list- 
eners. And after fifteen years of careful 
experimentation there has emerged in creative 
music an orderly and maturing, carefully 
graduated scheme of proposed activities and 
we have in creative music the beginnings, the 
rudiments of a new creative art to stand as 
an illustration of the mode by which the re- 
constructed school takes a little child and 
gradually makes him master of an art, and 
— thereby makes him master of him- 
self. 

And so I say to you that neither on the 
right nor on the left but through some recon- 
ciliation of discipline and initiative shall we 
find the way, through some combination of 
knowledge and reverence, through some recon- 
ciliation of sincerity and chastitv. 
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Freedom and Responsibility 
By DR. ERNEST HORN, State University of lowa. 


AM NOT SO very much worried about 

these two wings, the right and the left, to 

which Dr. Rugg referred. In the commit- 
tee meeting we found we could get these 
wings together on practical recommendations 
for the school, and I imagine that that is 
where the compromise will always have to 
be made. We may differ in our oratory, but 
we are likely to agree more when we are 
faced with the hard, practical facts of oper- 
ating a school system. 

Practical Conditions Must Be Met. 

There was one amusing thing that hap- 
pened in the process of this conference of 
these eleven men. It fell to my lot at the 
end of the conference to write a proposed 
administrative plan for putting these ideas 
into practice. Just for the sport of the thing 
I attempted to write those recommendations 
so’ as to make impossible the operation of 
the theories of those of the left wing at the 
point where these theories differed from 
those of the right wing, and to my conster- 
nation, although the chairman had warned 
me that the lid would go off when those prac- 
tical recommendations were made, the left 
wing agreed to them. I said, “Hold on here, 
you are agreeing to too much.” And Dr. 
Kilpatrick finally added the sentence, “The 
following statements concerning administra- 
tive adjustments are to be accepted only in 
the light of the principles set forth in the 
entire General Statement.” 

All that I am trying to show here is that 
any sensible person who knows the public 
schools knows perfectly well that there are 
certain practical conditions that must be met 
and that although we may among ourselves 
talk of certain of these theories which may 
modify our practice in various directions, we 
have actually to make such recommendations 
as can be worked out in the public schools 
of the next few years. 

Since it is not possible of course to talk 
of all the controversies which are involved 
in this problem, I have chosen to talk about 
one, that controversy which falls in the gen- 
eral field of what we may call the freedom 
of the child or the freedom of the individual. 

This Freedom. 

I have been a little disturbed in attempt- 
ing to think of this problem of freedom. In 
the last few years we have had a consider- 
able amount of writing concerning the limi- 
tations which originally nature put on us. 
There are those who tell us nature deter- 
mines verv largely the proportion of our acts. 
They would have us believe, some of them, 
that as much as eighty to ninety per cent, 
perhaps. of what we are depends upon the 
facts of birth, of heredity. On the other 
hand, there are those who see in the environ- 
ment ‘the great series of factors which de- 
termine how we act, and these likewise feel 
that from perhaps seventy-five to eighty per 
cent of what one does is determined by en- 
vironment. Well, that gets us up to some- 
thing like one hundred and seventy or one 


hundred and eighty per cent, and it is diffi- 
cult to see just where the actual freedom of 
the individual comes in. 

All free countries are highly educated coun- 
tries. It seems probable, therefore, that train- 
ing has something to do with freedom. The 
word “freedom” is the orator’s stand-by. Most 
of us have a certain feeling of exultation 
when the word freedom is mentioned. The 
freedom theme is to be found in most na- 
tional anthems, We have fought for it—at 
least we have fought for certain kinds of 
freedom; we are willing still to fight for it, 
certainly for certain kinds of freedom. But 
what does freedom mean to the ordinary per- 
son? To some it means the right to do what 
one cannot do or the right to have what one 
cannot have. For example, there was a time 
in Russia when freedom meant the right to 
wear whiskers. Peter the Great had ordered 


. that whiskers should be cut off. A recent 


writer gives the following interesting com- 
ment upon freedom by the present Russian 
of today. He said, “After the revolution 
there was more freedom; I got more land.” 
To others freedom means the right to act in 
utter disregard of consequences, For ex- 
ample, there are those to whom freedom 
would mean the right to drive a car while 
intoxicated. 

f: Thus, as John Dewey has well pointed out, 
The term Freedom is applied to birds of 
very different plumage.” To one it may 
mean freedom of choice as to religious be- 
lief, to another the right to drink certain for- 
bidden beverages. I recall, for example, a 
visit to one so-called new school. To the 
teacher the organization found in that school 
went under the name of Freedom. To a 
critic of the school the organization of that 
school went under the name of Bedlam. 

_ The complexity, perhaps, of the concep- 
tion of freedom is shown in the great variety 
of terms which have been applied to various 
human manifestations of one or more types 
of freedom or the absence of it. 


Consider the following words, which are 
more or less closely associated with one or 
more aspects of freedom and you will see, 
I think, that in most cases you can easily 
decide the trait or quality that is the desir- 
able or undesirable one, althought in each 
case the individual possessing the trait might 
in a sense be said to be free:—the terms lax, 
spontaneous, easy-going, undisciplined, can- 
tankerous, ill-mannered, vulgar, intolerant, 
irresponsible, insubordinate, enslaved, unruly, 
lawless, orderly, conventional, business-like, 
formal, disobedient, self-controlled. 

Let us now group certain of these words 
in order to describe what would seem to be 
a desirable type of child, and in this I think 
we would have fair agreement. Thus we 
want a pupil to be willing but not willful; 
we want him to be free but not irresponsible; 
spontaneous rather than compelled; deter- 
mined but not cantankerous; tractable rather 
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than obstinate; rational rather than preju- 
diced; steady rather than erratic; we like 
his attitude to be that of a person scrupu- 
lously fulfilling a contract which he has made 
rather than that of a person obeying an ar- 
bitrary demand. 

All these illustrations but show how slip- 
pery is the word Freedom. This very slipper- 
iness makes it necessary to formulate some 
principles which will help us in formulating 
an adequate concept of freedom to guide us 
in the operation of the public school. 

The Why and How of Freedom. 

Why then is the school concerned with 
freedom? First, because we must train pu- 
pils to live in a world where freedom is a 
problem. The attainment of freedom, on the 
one hand, and its limitations, on the other, 
have been the concern of thoughtful people 
since the world began. Some of our most 
critical observers point out that with respect 
to freedom we are perhaps in as bad a mud- 
dle as have been the people of any pre- 
vious period. Clarence Darrow, for example, 
says that freedom in the United States is 
like snakes in Ireland—there isn’t any. 
Others, and particularly the ever-present re- 
former, believe that we have too much. One 
of the most important responsibilities of our 
schools today is to train pupils to take their 
part in bringing some order out of this 
muddle. 

In the second place, we have the problem 
of freedom in the school, Even if the child 
were not being trained in the proper use 
and limitation of his freedom in life outside 
of school, we should need to determine the 
degree to which any given kind or amount 
of freedom in the school facilitates the ac- 
complishment of the various objectives in 
the course of study. In my judgment the 
principles which must be applied to deter- 
mine the place of freedom in life outside the 
school are exactly the same as those which 
must be used to determine the place of free- 
dom in the school. These are briefly as fol- 
lows: 

First, human experience seems to show that 
not only individuals but communities seem to 
flourish better where considerable encourage- 
ment is given to individual plasticity, initia- 
tive, and originality. Society, however, is 
quick to put its foot down on any type of 
plasticity, or originality, or initiative that 
seems to result badly, either for the individ- 
ual or for others who are affected by his 
actions. With the exception possibly of the 
last few years, during which there seems to 
be a tendency to encroach upon the realms of 
freedom, there has been a growing tendency 
to give the individual more rope. first, in 
choosing his own goals of life and the means 
to these goals, and second, in choosing or 
inventing the means of reaching these goals. 

But choice can hardly be said to exist 
unless there is a satisfactory list of things 
from which to choose. For example. in case 
only one article of food is presented to the 
diner, he can scarcely be said to have any 
choice except in the sense that he can take 
it or leave it. Intelligent choice on the part 
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of pupils in our schools implies that the pu- 
pils have been exposed to a large assortment 
of the best educational values, This seems 
to me to be quite contrary to the policy of 
many of our self-styled progressive schools. 
It is impossible for a child to make an in- 
telligent choice among values the existence 
of which is unknown to him or the werth of 
which is not appreciated by him. This limi- 
tation holds for goals as well as for the means 
of reaching the goals. Thus a child’s choices 
in songs are limited to the songs he has heard. 
If he has heard only poor songs, his choice, 
from the point of view of education, will be 
poor. The child’s choices of ways to use the 
library are similarly limited to the ways he 
knows about. This fact is often ignored in 
our so-called progressive schools. 

An eminent professor of psychology de- 
scribed the following interesting incident in 
his visit to a so-called progressive school. He 
found in one room the teacher standing in 


.front of the class waving a bunch of raffia in 


her hand and asking of the children, “What 
would you like to do today?” Whether or 
not the child acquiesces or refuses this broad 
hint, his choice is farcical, : 

The second principle then is this: Any free- 
dom of choice worthy of the name implies that 
the child is being introduced to a rich, well- 
systematized course of study selected, first, 
from among those things of permanent worth 
as shown in adult usage, and second, from 
among those things which have proven to be 
most appealing to children of the age of those 
who are expected to make the choice. 

I might stop here just for a moment to 
call your attention to the fact that those who 
have spoken most eloquently regarding the 
enrichment of the child’s present life have 
produced almost nothing in the way of an- 
alysis as to what a good life is for a child 
of any given age. It has been rather those 
who have worked systematically and scien- 
tifically who have produced evidence as to 
what does constitute the life for a child. 

True freedom, therefore, can be tolerated 
and encouraged to the degree to which the 
individual is exposed te and becomes sensi- 
tive to the finest values in life, and to the 
extent to which the individual goes about 
the attaining of these values in ways which 
are reasonable to him and harmless to others. 

The third principle is a qualification of the 
second one. It is this: True freedom is pos- 
sible only when choices are made rationally 
in the light of all significant consequences. 
This means that choices must not be mere 
capricious choices. Desirable freedom, or 
socially tolerable freedom, is exhibited only 
in choices and actions which, in the light of 
all of the essential consequences, are best for 
the greatest number of people. 

You will notice that in this principle the 
emphasis is upon the consequences of. free 
choice or free action. In accepting either 
this principle or the preceding one, it is 
necessary to examine into the individual’s 
ability to see consequences and his willing- 
ness to act accordingly. Two facts must be 
kept in mind: 1. No one, and particularly no 
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child, can know all of the significant conse- 
quences of his acts. All of us some of the 
time and some of us all of the time must 
act under the guidance of custom. 2. Even 
when the individual is capable of determining 
the consequences of a given choice or act, he 
may not actually think of them in the stress 
of emotion and action. For example, there 
are those who either cannot project the con- 
sequences of reckless driving, or forget these 
consequences in the stress of driving, or al- 
though fully aware of the consequences, self- 
ishly disregard them. Such a person is a 
menace to the*liberty and even the life of 
every other driver on the same highway. It 
is because individuals are unable to see the 
consequences of their acts, or will not think of 
them in the stress of action, or will not as- 
sume responsibility for the consequences of 
their acts, that we have mores, custom, laws, 
government, and even police. Am I less free 
because I turn my car to the right when I 
meet another automobile? This emphasis 
upon consequences is strongly made by John 
Dewey in his new book, “The Public and Its 
Problems.” He points out even more sharp- 
ly than I have here the inability of any in- 
dividual to see all the consequences of his 
acts or to think of the consequences even 
when known, in the heat of emotionalized 
action. He gives the following very enlight- 
ening illustration. 

“If I make an appointment with a dentist 
or doctor, the transaction is primarily be- 
tween us. It is my health which is affected 
and his pocket-book, skill and reputation. But 
exercise -of the professions has consequences 
so wide-spread that the examination and li- 
censing of person who practice them becomes 
a public matter.” Why? Because society 
finds it necessary to protect the individual, 
since he cannot see the consequences of go- 
ing to an unlicensed physician. 

Notice also this statement which I quote 
from his chapter in a symposium on freedom 
in the modern world (Kallen, “Freedom in 
the Modern World,” published by Coward Mc- 
Cann. New York): 

“The worst government is better than none, 
for some recognition of law, of universal re- 
lationship, is an absolute prerequisite. Free- 
dom is not obtained by mere abolition of law 
and institutions. but by the progressive sat- 
uration of all laws and institutions with 
greater acknowledgement of the necessary law 
rovernine the constitution of things.” I might 
add to this statement that. when these neces- 
sary laws have been discovered. the individual 
must find his freedom in living in harmony 
with them. 

Notice this additional quotation, which is 
from the same source: 

“Freedom is a growth, an attainment, not 
an original possession, and it is attained by 
idealization of institutions and law and the 
active participation of individuals in their 
loyal maintenance. .” The quotation 
closes. 

So much for this principle. I would like 
to add now the next principle, the fourth. 

None of us are free to do what we are not 
trained to do. I said earlier that all free 
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countries have had thorough training: They 
are highly educated countries. Those that 
are not highly educated and well-disciplined 
countries cannot live in a free way, Mexico 
has an exhibit of the failure of freedom in 
an uneducated and in an undisciplined coun- 
try. 
Carry this over into personal matters. I 
am not free to play on the violin. Why? I 
haven’t been trained to play on the violin. 
The doctor is not free to plan a bridge, nor 
the engineer to operate for appendicitis. 

What are the implications of this prin- 
ciple for those who would train for intelli- 
gent freedom in the school? I do not know 
how large a proportion of training for free- 
dom should consist in definite learning as 
necessary for the development of control of 
those essential skills, knowledges and insights 
which are widely applicable to most of the 
acts in which people engage but I think the 
proportion would be very much larger than 
that which is exhibited in most of our so- 
called new schools. Schools which deny to 
their students the opportunity for systematic, 
rigorous training thus seem to me to fail to 
build one of the important parts of the foun- 
dation upon which true freedom rests. I am 
speaking now not merely of the Three R’s, 
but also of the natural and social laws which 
help rather than hinder the individual to live 
rationally and therefore freely. 


The Best Formula a Compromise. 

We seem to be caught between two fires 
here. On the one hand we wish to encour- 
age freedom of choice and action on the part 
of the individual and on the other we point 
out serious limitations of such freedom. We 
call attention to the fact that true and de- 
sirable freedom is possible only when the 
individual can see the consequences of his 
acts and is prepared to assume full responsi- 
bility for them. We point out also that cus- 
toms, laws, and institutions are for the pur- 
pose of protecting the individual and those 
about him from performing acts the con- 
sequences of which he is not able to foresee. 
It is a ticklish problem to decide when to 
place more emphasis upon freedom of choice 
and action and when to place more stress 
upon obeying the dictates of law, customs 
and our well-established institutions. The 
former carried to extreme breeds anarchy; 
the latter carried to extreme breed slavery. 

Now so far as I know, no one has ever se- 
cured a formula for the solution of this nrob- 
lem. The best that has been or can be offered 
is a compromise, and that compromise is 
made in everv case not upon the general 
principle of freedom but upon specific in- 
stances where practical decisions must be 
made, We have to find some solution for 
such practical instances. Freedom to walk 
in the woods belonging to another, for ex- 
ample, must be solved in a practical way to 
protect the rights of the property owner 
and at the same time to give all of us who 
have to live in cities some chance to get into 
the out-of-doors. It is a practical problem and 
the law offers a working solution. We have the 
rule for it, and it is probably a much bet- 
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ter rule, a far better rule, than any philos- 
opher could have arrived at, since it has 
been built up gradually and experimentally 
out of the richest experience and most de- 
liberate contemplation of some of the best 
minds the world has ever known. 

Practices and Principles. 

Regardless of the general theory of free- 
dom which any given observer possesses he 
ought not to be blinded to facts. There are 
certain practices in the school which seem 
to lead so inevitably and undeniably to de- 
sirable consequences that the relation be- 
tween these practices and their consequences 
must be regarded as facts, even though we 
may differ as to the reasons which will best 
account for these consequences, Let us ex- 
amine these practices in the light of the 
principles which I earlier laid down as es- 
sential to the development of any true free- 
dom in our schools, 

1. I believe that movable desks and an 
informal atmosphere in the schoolroom afford 
a better training ground for true freedom 
than is afforded by the formal room with its 
fixed desks. Now I do not mean that these 
are indispensable. Some of the most con- 
servative and formal teaching I have ever 
seen has been done in rooms where there 
were movable desks; and on the other hand, 
some of the truest, finest types of freedom 
I have ever seen have been done in rooms 
where the desks were firmly fastened to the 
floor and arranged in rows. But at the 
same time I prefer a school of movable desks. 
Such desks are more easily adjusted to the 
activities of the school; they are more flex- 
ible, better adapted to all the various types 
of activities in which I want the pupils in 
my school to participate. I repeat, movable 
desks are not indispensable to freedom but 
they help, 

2. I believe that it is desirable to get 
children out of the schoolhouse more. In 
other words, there are types of freedom that 
seem to necessitate more leg room than can 
be afforded in the school. I think we can 
learn a great deal here from German exneri- 
ments of the last few years. In many Ger- 
man schools children are taken away from 
the school for sometimes a week at a time. 
We have been experimenting in the last few 
years with trips, emvloving a whole day at 
least. starting early in the mornine and com- 
ing back in the evening. in which we go 
sometimes fifty. sixty or seventy miles away 
to study something that cannot be well studied 
in our communitv. Our parents. our teachers, 
and our pupils think that those trips are very, 
very profitable. At the beginning of this 
fall term we asked our pupils to appraise the 
big things, the best things out of which they 
received last year the most in the way of in- 
sight and help. The children listed close to 
the top these opportunities to get out into 
the world and study at first hand some of 
those things which could not possibly have 
been so well studied in the school, Of course 
this proposal is an old story. It used to go 
under the name of “excursion.” 

3. I believe that we should go much farther 
than we have in breaking up the lock-step 
progress through school. In other words, we 
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must go further than we have in individual- 
izing instruction. We know how to do this. 
We have proved how to do it in the case of 
the Three R’s and we are rapidly discovering 
how to do this thing for the arts on the 
one hand, and on the other hand for the 
social studies, 

4. There should be freer programs and 
especially more free or unassigned time in 
which pupils have a chance to exercise a 
rational choice among highly desirable ac- 
tivities which are presented before them. 

5. Pupils should have a very large share 
in the management of the affairs of the 
school. Nothing can do more to encourage in- 
itiative in the direction of establishing orderly 
human relationships or to discourage any 
tendency in the direction of lawlessness. In 
addition the acceptance of responsibility for 
making decision in the government of the 
school and in carrying these decisions out 
trains the pupils to rationalize their conduct 
and take into consideration the consequences 
of their decisions. For example, in my own 
school we have every Friday morning a school 
assembly. This is, I believe, the most or- 
derly activity in my school and yet it is 
the activity in which the children take the 
greatest amount of responsibility, They de- 
cide what the content .of these programs is 
to be; they plan how they are to be given; 
they decide who is to be in the audience; 
they make all arrangements as to equipment; 
they make all arrangements as to announce- 
ments, They are the hosts during this as- 
sembly to visiting teachers and friends of 
the school. In assuming this type of respon- 
sibility. children get ‘excellent training in 
desirable types of social freedom. 

6. Children should be encouraged to assist 
in the setting up and evaluating purposes 
which are to guide them in their work. This 
means that in the assignment of the work 
more time must be given to the children to 
accept what they need to study; to be con- 
vinced that they need to study a given lesson 
and to plan with the teacher how much time 
probably should be required to finish that 
job. It is the actual taking over of purposes 
by the children for which I here make a plea. 


7. They must have the right to question 
and to express honest opinions. Milton wrote 
this plea: “Give me liberty to know, to utter 
and to argue freely according to my con- 
science, above all other liberties.” Perhaps 
this right to question and to express opinions 
is most greatly fostered by that form of con- 
tact between pupils and teachers which has 
gone under the name of “the socialized reci- 
tation.” 

8. Children must be led to realize as never 
before in the past that there are certain es- 
sential skills and knowledges which must be 
fully mastered if the individual is to be un- 
hampered in doing the tasks of. the world. 
They must be led to realize also that knowl- 
edge of and conformity to essential natural 
and social law make freedom possible rather 
than hinder it. They must be led to seek 
training, self-discipline, and self-mastery be- 
cause they realize that through these lies the 
road to freedom. 
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I'he Value of Existing Social Tendencies in Education 
By DR. CHARLES H. JUDD, University of Chicago. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I am entire- 

ly willing to be introduced in any terms 

that relate to the automobile, Une of 
my friends says that we have come to be 
automobile-minded to such a degree in this 
country that we discuss everything in those 
terms, 
_ two young ladies were in a dress shop try- 
ing to determine among other items the length 
of a dress that should be purchased. One 
said to the other, “Mable, how long a dress 
do you think I ought to get?” 

And Mable said, “That will depend entirely 
upon your chassis.” 

A man who recorded that incident said that 
he knew of a man who had been with a den- 
tist and the dentist said to him, “You will 
have to have that tooth pulled. Do you want 
to take gas?” 

“Yes,” said he, “and I will have oil and 
water, too.” 

An Illustration from a XV Century Fair. 

Now, my friends, before we get to this 
automobile, for which I have great reverence, 
I would like to have you cast aside for a 
little time these fictitious reports of eleven 
men who got on various sides of a table, I 
would like to add a comment that none of 
them were under the table, I say I would 
like to have you put that aside, if you will, 
some of this tension of modern life and come 
with me, come to a period before America 
was discovered, before they had automobiles 
or even horses; come with me to one of those 
picturesque medieval fairs where they traded 
in the silks and perfumes that were brought 
from India. Come with me in the Fifteenth 
Century and try to make a purchase at one 
of these fairs. Could you do it? Why, it 
took you all morning! You conversed with 
a man who did not know the price of his 
commodity and you did not know the value 
of what he was selling. You debated with 
him. Human life was very cheap in those 
days. You haggled about the price, In the 
Fifteenth Century you had no instruments of 
precision or at most you had the crudest 
types of instruments of precision. The best 
instrument of precision that any European 
mind had ever created, you know, it is the 
Roman numerals. Did you ever try to do 
anything with Roman numerals. I suggest 
that we take in this educated assembly a 
simple problem in arithmetic in the Roman 
numerals. Let us multiply 555, DLV, by 19, 
XIX, drawing a line and then as we used to 
say in arithmetic, “proceed.”” That is the 
only thing you could do in the Fifteenth 
Century in Europe. There wasn’t an instru- 
ment of precision in Europe that made is pos- 
sible for you to multiply with facility, If 
you wanted to multiply you had to resort 
to a mechanical device. If you did not hap- 
pen to have that with you, you went home 
and got it. Every time you use the word 
“calculate” you remind yourself of the fact 


that in the early Latin “Calculus” means a 
“‘pebble.”” People used pebbles instead of 
their minds because they only had pebbles. 
_. The fact of the case is that European civ- 
ilization was stagnating for want of an in- 
strument of precise thinking. There wasn’t 
any calculation that made possible those 
measurements on which modern science de- 
pends because you had to use pebbles. There 
wasn’t any precision in industry because you 
can’t make two tools fit together unless you 
can measure with exactness and deal with 
these facts with precision, and there was 
no intellectual instrument of precision. And 
into these picturesque markets of medieval 
Europe there came strangers, They came 
with a garb from the East that was unknown 
in Europe, They brought with them these 
commodities in which Europe was trying to 
trade and they brought with them a heritage 
of such significance that today we acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to those Orientals 
every time we speak of Arabic numerals. 

The Arabic numerals came after long cen- 
turies, after long generations of intellectual 
struggle; they came as one of the unique in- 
ventions of a race, They came with a mes- 
sage to Western civilization of precision and 
exactness. They furnished a device of think- 
ing that made it possible to throw away the 
pebbles, throw away the abacabas. Now in 
your mind you can do something with the 
Arabic numerals quite impossible with that 
clumsy device which was the best any Eu- 
ropean nation, any European mind was ever 
able to create. The Arabic numerals are as 
perfect an instrument, as complete an in- 
vention as any material equipment that has 
ever come into the history of the race. 


Why is this invention so perfect an instru- 
ment? Because in those early centuries, in 
those early generations there had been worked 
out a principle, a principle so unique and sig- 
nificant that it has swept aside all earlier ef- 
forts at a scheme of equalization, What is 


the significance of the Arabic numeral 
scheme? That the Arabic numeral scheme 
uses position to express quantity, It takes 


exactly the same debit which in one position 
expresses units and a moment later if you 
give it a second position it expresses 10’s; 
if you put it in a third oo it expresses 
100’s; and with a few debits you can express 
quantities unlimited in their scope and rela- 
tionships between quantities that are so 
clearly defined by the fact you use in each of 
these positions exactly the same debit that 
you can perform vast operations of multi- 
plication. You are using an intellectual in- 
strument. You are using an intellectual in- 
strument which I repeat again and again re- 
quired long generations to invent and perfect. 
And when that instrument came to Europe the 
Roman numerals were swept aside because 
they were incompetent and differentiated. 
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And now we are told that little children 
shail come into the schools and they shall 
wander about doing what they like. We are 
told by some that in due time if they see the 
necessity of acquiring Arabic numerals, they 
will come clamoring to the teacher and say, 
“Give us this thing, Give us this invention 
that was imported into Europe in the Six- 
teenth Century.” I have seen children coming 
to school, I have seen them coming Monday 
morning and Tuesday morning, Wednesday 
morning and all the rest of the days of the 
week except those days when we enjoy our 
own freedom by not having them, but I 
never saw a child coming demanding the 
Arabic numerals. The Arabic numerals are 
a precious inheritance in our hands and it 
is our duty to see to it that these young 
people not only get possession of that in- 
strument of precision but it is your duty and 
mine to see that they understand the signifi- 
cance and necessity of mastering that in- 
strument. It is your duty and mine before 
they dream of such a thing as Arabic num- 
erals to see to it that we present to them 
this great gift, and no school teacher would 
for a moment hesitate to have a ceremony 
if he er she were presenting to the children 
some great mechanical invention. If you 
were giving your children in the second grade 
an automobile you wouldn’t hesitate for a 
moment to say to those children, “We are 
giving you something that is of great sig- 
nificance and value.” But you couldn’t build 
an automobile unless you had the Arabic num- 
erals, and you couldn’t have a filling station, 
you couldn’t have gas and you could not have 
anything else that you want in modern life 
if you did not have the Arabic numerals. 
And if you keep those away from children, 
you can sit around tables of eleven and 
twelve, or thirteen if you want to, as long as 
you like, and you will never solve the prob- 
lems of modern life because the Arabic num- 
erals are the very instruments by which you 
found out how many there were there. 

The English Language, As An Illustration. 


Well, I might have taken another illustra- 
tion. You know I am always interested to 
see how the child centered school centers 
around the English language. I have never 
seen one of these schools conducted that 
didn’t use human speech. In fact my friend 
Rugg took the English language, and he uses 
it with a fluency that I admire, but I note 
that he uses it in terms that have come down 
to him and to me after long generations of 
struggle. Why, in fact, this English lan- 
guage is one of our precious inheritances, 
and it is full of reminiscences of the strug- 
gles that our ancestors have had in presenting 
the possibilities of a meeting in Missouri. 

You know if you will look at the English 
language carefully you will find in it some of 
these reminiscences of the most primitive 
society. When primitive man first began to 
struggle with the problem of communicating 
with his neighbors, he discovered that his 
vocal apparatus was very useful, but he didn’t 
have very much control over that vocal ap- 
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paratus, and he wasn’t very skillful in its use, 
and the lack of skill is evidenced by this fact, 
that whenever he got a new idea he made a 
new noise. That gets to be rather cumber- 
some,—if you have very many ideas. There 
are some people who could get on with that 
formula admirably well, but if you have num- 
erous ideas you will have to group and or- 
ganize them, and I say again the English 
language shows you that the struggle has 
been going on for a long time. 

_ You know what an irregular verb is? An 
irregular verb is a verb that originated in a 
time when primitive man made a different 
noise for every idea that he had. Now one 
of the most irregular verbs in the English 
language is the verb “to be.” If I use that 
verb with reference to myself I say, “I am.” 
You notice that nobody can say that “I am” 
with me. You can “I am” for yourself if you 
want to, but there is no possibility of your 
sharing my “I am.” I make that noise only 
when I am personally concerned. And if | 
want to make a noise about you, I make a dif- 
ferent noise. I say, “You are.” But you are 
not “I am.” And if you will go through that 
verb which has been preserved from the ear- 
liest times because it is so rich in personal 
connotation and significance, you will see that 
the mastery of the verb “to be” is something 
that children do not choose about. If chil- 
dren should go around saying, “He am,” I 
would do something to them I would say, 
“Don’t do it that way. Your ancestors didn’t 
do it that way.” And if they should say to 
me, “‘Why don’t you make the verb ‘to be’ 
regular?”—I would say,—what would I say? 
I would say to them, “That is an idiom.” 
That will keep children quiet for a consider- 
able period of time. 

Now the facts of the case are, my friends, 
that as this English language has been grad- 
ually maturing we have put into it not mere- 
ly sound but we have organized those sounds 
so that it is possible with the human mind 
equipped with this instrument to clarify and 
organize its expressions, 

Why, take one of the modern verbs, that 
verb is not like the verb “to be,” irregular, 
reminiscent of primitive times. That is a 
verb that is useful because language clarifies 
experience. Well now, take such a verb as 
“walk,” w-a-l-k. Now that is an organized 
word. The fact of the case is when you see 
your neighbors walking down the street you 
know you ought to make a different noise for 
every one of them but the fact is it isn’t ex- 
pedient intellectually and it isn’t economical 
socially to differentiate and so I walk and 
you walk and they walk and the animals walk, 
everybody walks. We have put the whole 
thing together and we have economized men- 
tal life. It is a great achievement. It isn’t 
an achievement that you or I accomplished. 
We inherited it provided we learned how to 
use word “walk.” and we learned how to use 
the word “walk” in school, which means that 
at a certain hour in the morning. and we got 
there at that time, and it stayed in session 
for a certain number of hours, and we stayed 
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with it, and it wasn’t a matter of child cen- 
tered arrangement; it was an alarm clock that 
did the job; we got there for business and we 
learned this English language. And when you 
go into the science class the teacher tells 
you that he will give you some words, and 
he doesn’t mean just words. He is giving 
you an inheritance, because these words are 
devices tor the expression of thoughts that 
have been accumulated through long intel- 
lectual effort. You go into a zoology class 
and you have all these different kinds of 
noises. You make.a noise of one sort for a 
dog, and another sort for a cat, and another 
for a horse, and I don’t know how many 
noises you can make, but plenty, and your 
teacher says, “Away with them. Those noises 
do not get at the essential fact. The essen- 
tial fact about an animal is the way in which 
the soft parts are hung on the hard parts, and 
I will give you two words that will make it 
possible for you to classify all animals you 
encounter. They are either vertebrates or 
invertebrates.” And incidentally you go out 
with the classification for human beings. But 
the fact is that in that zoology class you have 
learned something. What have you learned? 
You have learned the accumulated experience 
of generations. And it is given you in a 
form which you can utilize if you will master 
it. But you are not invited to come in and 
determine whether you will have the English 
language. 
Rules of the Road as an Illustration. 


You and I will go out on the street in a few 
moments. You and I are not invited to de- 
termine which side of the road we will drive 
on as we go down through one of these 
thoroughfares, Not a bit of it. Why, there 
was a time you know when that to be settled 
on the street everytime one man met another 
man on a narrow path. They said, ““Who 
is going to have the path,” and they debated 
the matter. Sometimes they debated the mat- 
ter with fatal results to the person who started 
the whole rumpus. There wasn’t any table 
for consultation about that business. It was 
settled man to man. And then society did 
two things. Society widened the road. Now 
all of us understand that. Even the child 
centered school people can understand that 
the widening of the road is an addition to 
civilization. They understand that that wid- 
ened road is a piece of capital; they under- 
stand that you have to teach people to get 
it. We have got the widened road. But we 
have got something else. We have got some- 
thing that is so unnatural that it isn’t neces- 
sary, 

Why, you know in England they go when 
they are passing on the other side. And the 
other side is just as good a side as far as 
the individual is concerned, They do what 
they call “evade” on the left. And that is 
the local necessity when you are in England. 
Take my advice if you take your “flivver” 
across the Atlantic, “evade on the left,” or 
you are going to have difficulty. But in this 
country we have come to “evade on the right,” 
and we don’t debate that matter with the in- 
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dividual any longer. We take him by the 
hand and say, “To the right,” and if you will 
stick to your right and the other fellow will 
stick to his right everything will go all right 
because nature has made us in that way. 
Nature has fortunately made us different, 
Nature has made us right-handed and left- 
handed and then we utilize that fact to get 
by each other on the narrow path or on the 
wide path and there is social convention. _ 

It is a social convention of such signifi- 
cance that from the time that a child begins 
to move along thoroughfares of a city, we 
tell him that the right is the way to move. 

One Cannot Embrace the Whole of 
Civilization. 

I don’t know how you can multiply the il- 
lustrations any more. Of course I can accept 
the statement—I don’t know whether you ever 
noticed that Mr, Rugg’s name and mine were 
alike. It always impressed me he got off 
wrong at the very beginning. But at the be- 
ginning it seemed to me this contention he hus 
laid before you is entirely a wrong conten- 
tion. Let us have art, let us have music, let 
us have drawing and painting in the schools, 
but, my friends, civilization is so rich and 
complete that somewhere along the line one 
and another of us will have to give up the 
ambition to possess the whole of civilization. 
We must get possession of some of the facts 
of civilization in order that we may play our 
parts in a modern generation. There are 
some things that you must have. There are 
some things that it is very desirable that you 
should have. 

You know I am interested in drawing but 
the fact of the case is that I in common with 
a great many other Americans stopped trying 
to become an artist in the third or fourth 
grade, I found that if I devoted all the at- 
tention necessary to drawing I should not be 
able to do some other things that society in- 
sisted I do. Society doesn’t like you to come 
into modern life and trade in stores any 
longer haggling about the price. We have a 
system of exchange. And you will please 
learn how to make change. And society is 
not willing that we should go around unable 
to read the letters, “‘S-t-o-p.” You had bet- 
ter learn those. There are a number of other 
letters you will need to know. So.iety needs 
to have you know them in order that society 
may live with you, 

Now society would be very glad to have 
you have these other things but I say many 
of us have found it necessary to give that up. 
If you will allow me a personal confession, 
I can make the remark that when I was in the 
first grade—I don’t know this to be true but 
I have seen so many first graders that I am 
quite sure of it—when I was in the first grade 
I am perfectly clear that I was willing to 
contribute to any social work that was staged. 
I dare say I sang in publie at that time. But 
I gave up singing in public in the neighbor- 
hood of the third grade. Why? Because I 
found that in order to sing in public either 
in a routine or a creative way I would have 
to give some energy to that and society had 
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worked at something else, because we are a 
composite people and when you say that the 
school has got to do everything, when you say 
that the school has got to teach tne child 
about all phases of modern life, why, you 
are saying something that is impossible. ‘Ine 
public doesn’t pay in the schools tor instruc- 
tion in everything. There must be some con- 
tribution by other institutions. 
School Is A Selective Instrument of Society. 
The business of the school is to select those 
intellectual devices that have been created 
through long intellectual struggle on the part 
of the race, take these instruments that have 
been perfected to such a high degree that no 
one can invent them, no one can make them 
over. It is perfect folly to go about creative 
education and think of Arabic numerals. They 
were created and brought to us and they are 
so perfect a scheme that you and I and 
our generation will not improve upon them. 
Nor shall we improve upon the fact that two 
and two give us a certain result, and just as 
soon as children can be persuaded that this 
thing is not arbitrarily something called in 
scorn, “A subject,” but that it is a mode of 
operation, it is a mode of thinking, it is the 
best instrument of precision that has ever 
been created, it is absolutely unique on this 
planet, it is something so significant I say 
again we ought to have a ceremony every time 
we present it to children; we ought to recog- 
nize that this thing is more significant than 
any presentation of inheritance, that any oth- 
er situation can possibly present, I say if you 
will think of the Arabic numerals in true 
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terms you will know they are not subjects of 
arbitrary choice or arbitrary freedom, ‘They 
are a pertected scheme. And I believe that 
every time you give this system ot Arabic 
numerals to the children you present them 
with a device that will make it possible for 
them in the later days as engineers, as de- 
signers to carry out a type of precision that 
would have been impossible if this social in- 
heritance had not come into their hands. 

And when you teach the English language 
you are not teaching something that is dull 
routine. In every class that you teach there 
is a boy, there is a girl that will use that 
English language to express ideals of public 
policy and public life in the next generation 
in a form superior to the expressions that 
have been possible in our generation; and in 
this class there are those who will take this 
instrument of expression and formulate the 
ideals of the race and pass those ideals on in 
the form of rich and significant literature. 
But before those inventive geniuses can ex- 
press themselves in full they must master that 
which the race has to give them. 

You know I read a confession of one of 
these people who conducts a child centered 
creative education, what not, school, and I 
read of him telling about how he had found 
a boy who was very gifted as a child, and 
what do you suppose he said about that boy? 
He said with great circumstance and detail 
that that boy had read the dictionary through. 
Now if they will agree in the child centered 
schools to have every child read the dictionary 
through I am with them. 


Response by Dr. Ernest Horn 


N THE SLIP handed us by the Chair- 
man I was to come last, but apparently 
I am now elected to come first. 

I believe that I can best add to the discus- 
sion by making a personal comment. During 
the last twenty-five years it has been my pleas- 
ure to have been associated, as director or 
supervisor, with five different experimental 
schools, beginning with the very radical one 
under the general leadership of Dr. Merriam 
and ending at the present time with the Ele- 
mentary School at the University of Iowa, 
which is in my judgment, a kind of blend. 
Which of these schools is best? I am sure I 
don’t know. I hope that the last is the best. 

I was impressed last evening by a conver- 
sation with a former student of the first rad- 
ical school; after hearing the speeches yester- 
day afternoon she said, “Why that sounds like 
what we were doing in the Elementary School 
at Missouri.” But that was away back in 1905 
and 1906. Well as a matter of fact we made 
a good many mistakes in those schools—the 
same mistakes, it seems to me, that are being 
made in some of the modern so-called progres- 
sive schools of today. We ought not to be 
willing, I think, to make these same mistakes 
over again. We ought to learn something 
after a period of twenty-five years. 


Doubtless the differences between the meth- 
ods of good teachers have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. There have always been great 
teachers and their methods have never been 
superseded. Some teachers who have stimu- 
lated creative work, who have inspired their 
students, were highly formal teachers. You 
have had such teachers I have had such teach- 
ers. We know that those teachers were effi- 
cient. There is in this audience a man to 
whom I went to school in high school who 
succeeded in inspiring the boys and girls of 
that high school to a degree I have scarcely 
seen equaled—I think never seen equaled. In 
school and out of school that man made every 
person feel he was interested in the individual 
as an individual. But he taught in a highly 
systematic way. He could not have taught so 
well perhaps in any other way. It is not 
necessary that all teachers go about their work 
in the same way. If I had to choose a staff 
for my school today among teachers ranging 
from the most informal over to the most for- 
mal, I could find all the way along this route 
teachers who would be a credit to any school. 

Two Different Experimental Lines. 

It has been a rare privilege to have had the 
opportunity to be the director of two experi- 
mental schools the principal of two other ex- 
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perimental schools and the supervisor in a fifth 
school. If I could today establish two experi- 
mental schools in addition to the one I now 
operate, I would like to start on two different 
experimental lines. 

In one school I should like for purely experi- 
mental purposes, to do honesty systematically, 
and scientifically what some of the so-called 
child-centered schools say they are doing; that 
is, to base a school entirely upon the real needs 
of the child’s present life. But I should first 
find out scientifically, what these present needs 
are. 

In the second school I should have a degree 
of systematic teaching not even found in the 
most formal public schools of today, but it 
would be formal, systematic teaching based up- 
on the analysis, first, of the great social needs of 
the day, and, secondly, upon the experimental 
evidence as to how those social needs can be 
most fully mastered. I would run this school 
something after the manner of the best schools 
in France in which the formalism perhaps is 
far more marked than in the most formal 
schools in this country. 

Easy to Draw Wrong Conclusions. 

It is easy to draw wrong conclusions as to 
the results of teaching in those two schools. 
I have professional friends who would think 
that from the first school, based wholly on the 
child’s needs, there would come a greater de- 
velopment for the individual child, but it is 
possible that the greater development of the 
individual child even along the lines of creative 
impulses and freedom would come from the 
highly systematic school. 

Did yqu ever stop to think that although the 
French schools have this highly systematic 
instruction, systematized in method and in con- 
tent, to a degree to which we do not dream, 
that the French people are not inartistic nor 
enslaved? Is the individual in France less 
free in his personal life than the individual 
in America? I doubt it. 


Last year a noted leader of modern educa- 
tional thought in Germany paid me a visit. 
He called my attention to the new develop- 
ments in Germany. He said, “We are putting 
aside the old school because it interfered with 
the development of appreciation and artistry on 
the part of the people.” 

I said, “Now that is odd. Didn’t the people 
who graduated from those old German schools 
like to sing?” 

“Yes,” he said, “they sang, most of them.” 

“Did they sing good music?” 

“Yes, I think far better than you sing in 
this country.” 

I said, “When they got a chance did they 
go out in the woods and enjoy nature?” 

He said, “Yes that is one of the things they 
always did at every opportunity.” 

“Were they interested ia art? Did they pro- 
duce art?” 

“Yes, they were very much interested in 
art.” 

Do you see that he was admitting exactly 
the opposite of the contention he had made 
about the old schools? I certainly am not 
recommending t at we introduce into this 
country schools of the tyne found in Germany 
before the war, but in spite of the formality of 
these schools, the German students turned out 
very well in their artistic development, as well 
as in creative work in science and invention. 

All I am trying to say is this: Let us not 
jump too soon to the conclusion as to what 
happens in any given kind of school. That 
seems to me to be quite unscientific. Person- 
ally I like a school with a considerable amount 
of freedom, but I like the school also in which 
every unit in every class has been determined 
with all the scientific technique that is possible 
to muster. It is my conviction that those who 
love children most ought to go at the process 
of education with the most preparation, with 
the most scientific method, and with the most 
care. 


Response by Dr. Charles H. Judd 


Y FRIENDS, I have been given the five 

minutes to answer something and I 

haven’t anything to answer. The only 
thing I can do so far as I can see is to state 
my platform in my own terms because the only 
answer that I would have to give to anything 
that has been said before this is that it is a 
great pity that the human mind doesn’t appre- 
hend readily what other people say. 

Now I am in favor of the pre-prepared cur- 
riculum. I am not in favor of a curriculum that 
is prepared every morning in keeping with the 
weather. I believe if you go on an excursion 
the best way to go on that excurson is by 
making adequate preparation. I have seen 
Americans wandering up and down Europe on 
what they thought was an excursion, distraught, 
unable to comprehend getting little or nothing 
from the expense and from the effort, and I 
have seen children wandering up and down in 


the park wishing they were at home. I have 
seen children enthusiastic when they have been 
shown some of the intricasies and some of the 
beautiful combinations in arithmetic. I have 
seen children enthusiastic about the history of 
the English language. have seen children 
that saw back on the distant horizon of the 
race’s history the preparation for their own 
lives when some skillful teacher opened up the 
path and made it a genuine contribution to 
the future. And I have seen schools, as you 
have too, where they were feeling for some- 
thing that they called liberty. I have seen a 
school in a greenhouse where the children 
wandered around looking for something to do. 
I have seen schools that had issued a taboo on 
reading in the first grade and had contended 
that it would be better for children to postpone 
reading until they got up into the tenth grade 
and usually you will find that the corrective 
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measures for that kind of a school are taken 
in the homes and the parents will see to it 
that the children learn to read, because if the 
teachers do not understand the significance of 
reading at least parents fortunately’ do. 

And you will find that everywhere you go, 
every reform has attempted to brush aside 
school practice on the ground that is formal. 
Now I am perfectly clear that there is formal- 
ism but that formalism it seems to me, is not 
to be defined in terms of well organized sys- 
tematic thinking. Formalism to me means a 
type an intellectual state on the part of the 
teacher and pupil that has no range, that has 
no outlook, has no perspective. When you 
teach a lesson simply item by item, whether 
those items are discovered by the children or 
the teacher, you have formalism. Whenever 
you get a look into the distance whether it be 
backward or forward, whenever you get a 
stimulating idea, a new experience, whenever 
you get an instrument of thinking, whenever 
you get a device that makes it possible to 
master the world, then you have education, and 
you get those devices best when you go about 
getting them in a systematic, coherent suc- 
cession. That is a curriculum. 


Response by Dr. 


R. JUDD REMINISCED back to the 

age of the third grade and said he 

stopped singing in public at that time. 
Having listened to the resonance of that voice 
for 35 minutes, I wonder if he hasn’t forgotten 
himself. Isn’t he still singing the same song 
of the formal school that he was habituated to 
all throuch the elementary grades? 


My friends, in five minutes I am supposed 
to dispose of a scintillating and brilliant ex- 
position of the development of the scientific 
method the Arabic svstem and of modern 
European languages. Is that the problem be- 
fore us? Aren’t we agreed that one of the 
striking achievements that distinguishes the 
modern world from primitive society today is 
the development of the art of rational think- 
ing? Mr. Judd called it precise thinking and 
illustrated from the development of the Arabic 
number svstem and its supplanting of the cum- 
hersome Roman numeral svstem and the de- 
velopment of the modern intricate languages. 
Mr. Judd illustrated perfectly and marvelously 
the contrast between what the centuries and 
cons of development of rational thinking have 
done for man. But that is not the problem 
we are talking about. We are not denying the 
validity of that. The craziest anarchial school 
invented never proposed the child invent the 
Arabic numeral system. The wildest of them 
all, could not suppose by anv circumstance 
there would be more than one Einstein, one La- 
Branc, or one Newton, or what not, could 
emerge in a given age. No, we are talking about 
the education of children in the mass. We are 
talking about the induction of children into 
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I believe in the curriculum. I shall continue 
to believe in the curriculum after the next seven 
minutes are past. I shall continue to believe 
in the curriculum on down the years and my 
effort will be expended in seeing that these 
Arabic numerals with their virtues are spread 
before children in the most attractive fashion, 
and I believe that the most attractive fashion 
for them will be a fashion that will introduce 
them systematically, step by step, in keeping 
with their own intellectual abilities to a scheme 
so perfect, a device so absolutely unique in the 
history of the world that it has transformed 
civilization. Now that is saying again what I 
said before and I have only one more personal 
comment to add. 


Around that table of eleven we came to an 
agreement. We wrote it down. We wrote it 
unanimously. And then we wrote postscripts. 
And I said in the postscript, “I believe all that 
is in that statement.” And there was a man 
who had been the exponent of the other side 
of the table and when he came to write his post- 
script he said he didn’t understand why he had 
agreed to what had been agreed to. And I 
don’t think he did. 


Harold Rugg 


the modern system. We are considering the 
methodology, the organization of work, the 
kind of a pre-prepared curriculum we get. 

We are all agreed, at least the men on this 
platform, and I tried to make it clear in my 
half hour, we are all agreed that this curricu- 
lum in skeleton, in outline, in scientific basis, 
must be prepared in advance. But there are 
two kinds of people in the world. There are 
two attitudes toward life. One, the mass at- 
titude that pervades modern society today 
would lay education on from without. That 
attitude plans every fifteen minutes of the day, 
predicts in advance which learning process 
shall take place. There is another attitude 
which says this child is a complicated, mar- 
velous mechanism, an organism himself. We 
are at the beginning of the discovery of a 
method by which he can come to an under- 
standing of this number system by which he 
can come to a perfect control over this intri- 
cate mechanism of speech, of which Mr. Judd is 
the peer of us all, I say it is the method 
by which we will explore childhood that for 
the past forty vears has heen the studv. the 
focus of attention of an increasing group of 
students of childhood and of societv. 

And so I say to you, that although T would 
cross the street or even cross the town to hear 
that resonant voice tell the story of the num- 
ber system, again and again I would listen to 
it, and I would chortle with glee over these 
references to modern transportation, but T 
would go away and say, “Until that voice be- 
gins to pry into the method by which you do 
that introducing, then education is stopped on 
its way.” 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Submitted to the Assembly of Delegates by Miss Kathryn Spangler and 
adopted by that body on November 13, 1929. 


R. CHAIRMAN and members of the As- 
M sembly of Delegates:—As Chairman of 

your Executive Committee and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution 
and the power given to the Executive Com- 
mittee by the Assembly of Delegates, we here- 
by respectfully submit our report on the ac- 
tivities of the Association as follows: 

Finances. 

The detailed financial report* submitted here- 
with shows that the Association now has a 
building which together with equipment and 
grounds is valued at $69,629.94. With the ex- 
ception of a $7,500 lot given to the Associa- 
tion and paid for by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Columbia, the Association has spent 
this amount, or $62,129.94, from savings ac- 
cumulated during the past ten years. 

In 1924 the Association matured plans for 
an expenditure of $40,000.00 for a building. 
When the building committee came to the ac- 
tual consideration of plans, it became evident 
that this’ amount would have to be increased 
by approximately $20,000.00 in order to secure 
the kind of headquarters the Association 
needed. Consequently, the appropriations for 
building and eauipment have been much great- 
er during the last three years than during any 
others of the ten year period. 

During the past five years the Association 
has spent approximately $9,000.00 on state, 
elementary and high school courses of study 
and on a state school survey, printed in 1925. 

These expenditures total more than $70,- 
000.00 during the five year period, in addition 
to what has been spent on the legislative pro- 
gram of the Association. These exnenditures 
have been possible only through the utmost 
economy on expenditures in other lines. The 
Association is now free from debt, and the 
financial statement before referred to, shows 
that there will be an estimated unavvropriated 
amount for the vear ending June 30, 1930, of 
$23.422.77. It should he pointed out, however, 
that this wnappropriated amount includes 
working capital necessary for the oneration of 
the Punpil’s Reading Circle and- School and 
Communitv advertising as well as books on 
hand which are paid for but not sold. These 
three items approximate $11,000.00, so that 


*Pnblished in December School and Com- 
munity, 


the actual estimated unappropriated amount 
for the year ending June 30, 1930, is slightly 
above $12,000.00. 

In view of the large expenditure made dur- 
ing recent years for permanent equipment, 
your Committee recommends the establish- 
ment of a reserve fund, so that the Associa- 
tion may accumulate a reasonable amount of 
capital which may be used in connection with 
any unforseen emergency in the business of 
the Association. 

All teachers of the state will recognize the 
importance of continuing the Association on 
a sound financial basis. In line with this pol- 
icy your Committee asks for authority to ap- 
point a Committee to consider the future 
financial policy of the Association as well as 
any new lines of activity which might be de- 
sirable for the Association. 

_Such planning for the future would be in 
line with well established business practice 
and would make for increased stability and 
effectiveness of the Association. 

Enrollment. 

From reports received from all parts of the 
state and from enrollments actually in the 
office, it is certain that the enrollment this 
year will exceed 23,000. There are in the state 
23,600 white teachers teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, including the teachers in the 
elementary, rural and high schools. The goal 
to which we are working is an enrollment of 
23,600 which will represent one-hundred per 
cent enrollment. In this connection we want 
to thank all the school people of the state for 
their fine cooperation and assistance in mak- 
ing a record breaking enrollment possible. 

Pupils’ Reading Circle. 

In a check-up of the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
sales from July 1, 1929, to November 1, 1929, 
we find that the sales are running about the 
same as for the corresponding time last year. 
The total number of volumes on the list this 
vear is 1451, and the list includes all the 
books necessary to carry out the work in 
reading, English. history, geography, and so 
on, as outlined by the Course of Study for 
the Elementary Schools. The books on the 
list are classified aecording to the Dewey 
Decimal System and are divided into classes 
and grades. Reports from many teachers in- 
dicate that the school libraries of the state 
are rapidly being classified and built up in 
a very satisfactory manner. The work of 
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classification is being done under the direction 
of the State Department of Education, as- 
sisted by county superintendents, principals 
and teachers. 

School and Community. 

The School and Community ranks among 
the very best State Association Magazines. 
It has a subscription list now of 23,500, and 
is a powerful factor in increasing the pro- 
fessional interest and spirit on the part of 
the teachers of the state. It is through this 
medium that the Association carries a mes- 
sage each month to all of its members. The 
magazine is financed by means of advertis- 
ing which this year will amount to some- 
thing like $17,500.00, and a fund derived 
from the setting aside of sixty cents of each 
membership fee for its use. 

Headquarters Building and Grounds. 

Since the last meeting of the Assembly of 
Delegates, and with the Assembly’s approval, 
the Executive Committee has purchased the 
lot directly behind the Association building. 
The Association greunds now are 105 feet 
in width by 260 feet in depth and extend 
from Sixth Street through to Fifth Street. 
The purchase of this lot gives room for any 
further expansion, protects our grounds 
against the erection of undesirable buildings 
and gives the present building a more beauti- 
ful setting. The grounds have been beauti- 
fied by the planting of shrubbery and a fine 
growth of grass. 

During the past few months, beautiful new 
office furniture costing approximately $555.00 
and steel library shelves costing $550.00 have 
been installed in the Reading Circle Rooms of 
the Headquarters Building. These rooms now 
have the very best of equipment and have all 
the conveniences necessary for effective work. 

Marv J. Brady Memorial Mantel. 

A beautiful mantel which was pictured on 
the cover page of the June 1929 issue of 
School and Community, was installed last May 
in the south upper room of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association building as a memorial 
to Mary J. Brady, one of Missouri’s great 
teachers who spent fifty-one years in the 
service of the St. Louis schools. The following 
is from School and Community for June, 1929: 

“The mantel is a tribute from a group of 
her friends and co-workers at home and 
throughout the nation who have chosen thus to 
henot the memory of a beloved, quiet, and 
helpful teacher and a significant national fig- 
ure in the field of primary education. 

“Miss Brady died in November 1926, young 
in svirit but having reached the allotted span 
of three score and ten years. She was born 
in the year and the city which witnessed the 
organization of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. A pupil of the public schools of 
Missouri’s metropolis during the time of Wil- 
liam T. Harris’s superintendency she became 
imbued with the dignity, devotion, and phil- 
osophy of this great moulder of educational 
ideals. When F. Louis Soldan was principal 


of Central High School and Director of the 
Normal School, Miss Brady was his “model 
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teacher,” setting the standards for scores of 
students who were to become teachers in the 
St. Louis system. Later when Mr. Soldan be- 
came superintendent she was chosen by him 
as Supervisor of Primary Education to help 
develop that special field of instruction. She 
was the first to fill such a position in Missouri 
and one of the first three primary supervisors 
of the nation. For a third of a century there 
was never a movement toward the improve- 
ment of elementary education in St. Louis in 
which her advice was not so sought and re- 
spected. 

“Many of the teachers now working in St. 
Louis were brought up under her tutelage and 
owe much of their professional devotion, en- 
thusiasm and loyalty to the inspiration of Miss 
Brady’s example. 

“This Memorial Mantel is an expression of 
their love to her and an earnest desire that 
her ideals will be kept alive through them. 
While it represents chiefly the expressions of 
the St. Louis teachers it also is‘a token of 
esteem from the National Council of Primary 
Education, which Miss Brady helped to or- 
ganize, and from the locals of that organiza- 
tion threughout the State which were per- 
mitted to contribute towards its installation.” 

The Executive Committee adds its sincere 
appreciation and wishes to express its thanks 
to the donors of this lovely memorial. 

GROUP INSURANCE 

One thousand new group insurance policy 
holders have been added since November 1, 
1928. The total number of policy holders, on 
November 1, 1929, is 2593, representing a total 
coverage of more than $10,000,000.00. At the 
present time the total number of dollars paid 
out as death claims exceeds the total number 
of dollars taken in as premiums by about 
$9,000. It is hoped that more of the younger 
teachers may be induced to take out policies 
so that the average rate of the policy holder 
can be reduced and the cost of the insurance 
held down to the minimum. The present five 
year contract will not expire until June 1, 1932. 
At that time the insurance company guaran- 
tees to renew the contract but reserves the 
right to adjust the rates for the second five 
years in accordance with the experience of the 
risk during the first five years. It is estimated 
that the total number of policy holders by 
June 1, 1930, will reach 3.000. This could 
easily be increased to 6,000 if each of the old 
policy holders would secure one new apoplica- 
tion for insurance and send it in to the Secre- 
tary. It is largely through personal recom- 
mendation that policies are taken out. 

LEGISLATION 

The past year has been one of great activity 
for the Association in furthering legislation 
and looking toward better general support for 
public education in all school districts of the 
state, city as well as rural. 

Shortly after the 1928 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the Executive Committee, working 
with the Legislative Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Sources of Larger Revenue, prepared 
a bulletin outlining in detail the recommenda- 
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tions of the Association for equalization of 
educational opportunities and equalization of 
educational support as well as for an increase 
in state appropriations for all school districts. 
This bulletin was entitled “A Legislative Pro- 
gram for the Public Schools of Missouri.” 

Mr. Roscoe V. Cramer, a member of the 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue, 
spent approximately seven months of his time 
in the collection of facts for this bulletin. 
The bulletin was printed and a copy was 
handed the Governor the day after his in- 
auguration. Copies were also given to each 
member of the General Assembly, to all the 
state officers and to many citizens of the state. 

The officers of the Association made every 
<ffort to secure the adoption of the legislative 
program of the Association as set forth in 


this bulletin. 


As the session of the Fifty-fifth General 
Assembly advanced, it became evident that it 
would be necessary to merge the campaign of 
the State Teachers Association with the Gov- 
ernor’s plans for a State Survey Commission. 
After the appointment of the Survey Commis- 
sion all the printed and unprinted facts col- 
lected by the officers and committees of the 
Association were turned over to the Survey 
Staff at the request of the Governor and the 
Commission. 

Respectfully Submitted, 


(Signed) Kathryn E. Spangler, Chairman 
“9 M. G. Neale 
" Byron Cosby 
” Calla Varner 
. H. J. Gerling 
‘% Anna Thompson 
" J. W. Shannon 





THE RURAL SCHOOL SITUATION 


Recently Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the National Education Association delivered 
an address at a country school near Elmwood, Nebraska. The occasion was a reunion 
of the former students, patrons and teachers who had functioned in this district dur- 


ing the fifty years of its existence as a rural school. 
His address, a part of which is herewith reproduced, presents 


teacher here in 1889. 


Secretary Crabtree had been a 


fundamental problems bearing upon rural education.—Ed. 


WISH FIRST to eall your attention to 
I. few general facts. The principle of 

universal education is as firmly estab- 
lished in this nation as democracy itself. 
Soon after the creation of this government 
for and by the people it became evident 
{‘o men and women of vision that its con- 
tinuance and great development depend- 
ed upon the intelligence and education, 
not of the few, but of al! the people. At 
first the aim was to afford all young peo- 
ple the opportunity for a common school 
edueation. Then it was extended to take 
in the high school. The next step was to 
include vocational training, and traiaing 
in eolleges and in professional schools. 
Some nations believe in providing higher 
training for potential leaders only. Our 
ideal goes far beyond that. It is to give 
equal educational privileges to all, not 
only to develop able leaders, but to place 
citizenry itself on the highest possible 
level. 

Formerly the country district had more 
nearly its share of taxable wealth. It 
could tax itself heavily enough to give its 
children a little red school house educa- 


tion. Even when it became necessary for 


parents to give their children a high 
school education a way was found in the 
consolidation of districts. The inereased 
facilities for transporting children has 
made this a feasible and workable plan 
in thousands of places. The county-sup- 
ported high school in some states and the 
township high school in others, have 
proved to be effective ways of bettering 
the situation. 

This ideal of going to the larger unit of 
administration is.a step in advance for 
country schools and it is in harmony with 
development in other phases of life. It 
does not, however, solve all the problems 
involved. With the development of giant 
industry and the formation of great com- 
binations of wealth, more and more the 
income formerly used and taxed in the 
community itself is moving away to larg- 
er centers. 

The income of all our people in 1912 
was given by the Department of Agrical- 
ture as thirty-three billion dollars. In 
1929 President Hoover refers to an in- 
come of ninety billion dollars. Who re- 
ceives this two hundred per cent increase 
in income? This tremendous increase is 
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HE day of laughter at “horseless buggies” 
and of polite scorn at the “crazy” Wright boys is within the 
memories of most of us. The era of derisive editorials on the 
folly of such scientific “toys” as the phonograph and the tele- 
phone is not much farther back. 


But today, these one-time novelties are an accepted part of 
our every-day life— the result of patient effort and skill to 
make them more practical, useable and dependable. 


Take the telephone for example. Jeered at by an English 
newspaper of the ’70s as “the latest American humbug,” it 
has become so increasingly useful that without it the pace 
of modern life could scarcely be maintained. 


6300 times a minute—more than 9,000,000 times 
each day—telephone users in the Southwest entrust 
their social and business contacts to the telephone. 
The confidence with which this is done is justified by 
the increased dependability of the service and the 
speed with which the telephone gets things done. 








SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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wonderful for those in the current of the 
stream of riches, but what about those 
in the eddying waters off at the edge? 
Who could be satisfied with conditions 
which permit the middle men and stock 
dealers to grow rich from the products of 
the farm, and which holds the farmer 
down to the most meagre prices for his 
corn, oats, wheat, cotton, hogs and cattle? 


The city can hold a nine months school 
each year while the average for the rural 
district is seven months. There is 7.7 per 
cent illiteracy in rural districts and 4.4 
per cent in the city. The difference in 
health defects is startling. Eye defects 
rural 23 per cent, city 12, and defective 
teeth rural 48 per cent, city 33. Only 
25.7 per cent of the rural children 15 to 
18 years of age are in the high school as 
compared with 71.1 per cent in the city. 
Do not infer from these figures that par- 
ents on the farm are less interested in the 
welfare of their offspring than are par- 
ents in the city. They are simply less 
able to do so well by them, and they have 
been slow to learn how to promote and 
protect their own interests. 
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Conditions have changed during recent 
years. Farmers have not changed. The 
income from the fields and from the stores 
no longer remains at home. Chain stores 
and mail order houses pick up profits in 
villages and country places to be taxed at 
the headquarters office in a far away place. 
The profits made by manufacturing es- 
tablishments in their branch factories 
throughout the states and the profits from 
local utility concerns owned by outside 
capital as well as profits from the mines 
and farms are flowing in ever increasing 
streams into certain centers. 

More taxable income has already poured 
into one state than into forty others. The 
state in which Wall Street is located pays 
one-third of all income taxes that are paid 
in the United States. Forty other states 
pay less than one-fourth the entire in- 
come taxes of the nation. Picture this 
movement of wealth from the farms and 
mines in these forty states towards money 
centers, and then say if you can that a 
way should not be provided for the farm- 
er to get a share of the taxes on the 
wealth made at his expense. 
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-» Children’s Own Readers.”’ 


circ. 601. 






THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 


50,000 children, 1500 teachers, research experts, superintendents, and super- 
visors throughout the country, co-operated in the research that produced ‘“The 


The experiment involved reports on children’s interests from teachers and 
thousands of 4th, 5th, and 6th grade children; 3 special studies of literary 
prose material by the Bureau of Curriculum Research of Teachers College; 
extensive use of experimental editions of both books and manuals. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You need equipment for your school. 
Why don’t you buy it? I observe that 
in Lincoln, Omaha, and Chicago they have 
fine new buildings and up-to-date equip- 
ment. You ought to pay a better salary 
to your teacher. The salary you paid me 
forty-five years ago had much greater 
purchasing power than that which you 
pay now. I know why you do not do these 
things. During recent years it has taken 
more corn, wheat and oats to buy a bind- 
er, to fence a field or to build a crib than 
it did even ten years ago. A larger share 
of the income than ever before is used 
for purchasing farm machinery and for 
keeping the farm going. A large part of 
the income leaves the district for some 
other place each year. The cost of hired 
help often puts the farmer in debt par- 
ticularly during years when crops are not 
so good. 

The result of all this is that the boys 
and girls of the country, whether they 
wish to or not, are forced to go to the city 
where protected interests can pay them 
for their services. But the farmer, in or- 
der to prepare these boys and girls for 
positions, must give them a common school 
education such as he can afford in the 
country and then pay additional costs 
himself for their high school and college 
training elsewhere. It costs not less than 
$4,000 of the farm income per child to 
prepare him for good ordinary positions 
at the age of 18. The Department of Ag- 
riculture finds that in Iowa there is an 
average ot 200 boys and girls per county 
leaving the country for the city each 
year. This means that the total invest- 
ment of $800,000 in these 200 boys and 
girls in each county in Iowa is taken oui 
never to be returned. Similar conditions 
persist in Nebraska and in other states. 

The country prepares these young peo- 
ple for the occupations of the city and 
the banking and industrial institutions 
profit from the human capital which you 
have provided. In this loss of young 
men and women the community suffers 
its greatest of all losses. The industries, 
the financial institutions and the profes- 
sions receive their best leadership from 
the farm. What is going to happen when 
the source of this strength dries up? But 
why should it be permitted to dry up? 
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The nation cannot afford to allow that to 
happen. 

You know what your edueational needs 
are. They are exactly the same as in 
thousands of other districts. You need 
better buildings and equipment. You need 
to pay a salary and to develop conditions 
which will secure and hold teachers equal 
to those in city school systems. You need 
better libraries. You need to pay the 
county superintendent a better salary and 
to demand as high a type of supervision 
as the city schools demand. You need to 
provide help in supervision for the county 
superintendent. You need more consoli- 
dated districts and better high school op- 
portunities for your boys and girls in 
this state. You need the same medical in- 
spection and advice for your children that 
the city is able to have. You need larger 
appropriations from the state which will 
give you a share in the wealth which 
has been taken from the farm and piled 
up in centers within the state. You need 
uppropriations from the nation to get 
back some of the benefits of that wealth 
which is moving steadily from the farm 
to large financial centers. 


Who is to blame for the conditions about 
which we complain? Those gigantic merg- 
ers in industry and finance that sap the 
farm and, with the increments of income 
from the land, produce scores of new mil- 
lionaires each year—they are to blame. 
Of course all combinations that interfere 
with the prosperity of the farm, drawing 
from it its dollars and its youth, are to 
blame. But should not farmers really 
blame themselves? Is not their failure 
to see the value of team work the real 
cause of it all? You must remember that 
we live in an age when only combined 
effort will secure results. The farmer has 
played solitaire long enough. The tet- 
dency of the times forces him to play the 
game as others play it. The individual 
voice of the farmer has not reached very 
far. But the combined voice of com- 
mercial interests has been heard in state 
legislatures and in Congress. In the few 
instances where farmers have pulled to- 
gether in a state their efforts have pro- 
duced results. 
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Theodore Roosevelt expressed the view 
that ‘‘No growth of wealth can make up 
for any loss in either the number or the 
character of the farming population.”’ 
What would he say were he here now to 
see every vear 200 of the finest boys and 
girls leaving the country for the city in 
each county in the state of Iowa. The 
flow of wealth into the metropolitan cen- 
ters has inereased greatly sinee Roose- 
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velt’s day. It is likely to continue. Amer- 
ica has changed from a farming nation 
tc a manufacturing nation and if the farm- 
er is to hold his own as the minority ele- 
ment in our population he must organize 
and cooperate on behalf of measures which 
will maintain for the farmer and his fam- 
ily a standard of living in keeping with 
our fine American traditions. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


WO BOOKS that should gladden 

the hearts of those English teachers 

who desire to lead students to a 
happy enjoyment of literature rather than 
drive them into the drudgery of theme 
writing and literary analysis are Ausland- 
er and Hill’s ‘‘The Winged Horse’’ and 
its companion piece ‘‘The Winged Horse 
Anthology.’’ The Winged Horse is more 
than biographical—it is a biography of 
poetry. From Homer to Sandberg it 
moves among poets. through poetry. Per- 
sonalities, events, associations. tempera- 


ments, hearts, history all contribute to our 
understanding of the poets and their work. 
The Chapter, ‘‘Milton and His Angels’’ 
sends us hungry to Milton’s epies; the too 
brief ten pages devoted to Byron give us a 
glimpse that makes his poetry the more 
delightful and our understanding of it 
keener; and similarly, each of the poets 
is so treated in ‘‘The Winged Horse’’ as 
to lead the student to the poems with an 
initial interest and a live desire. The 
Winged Horse Anthology is a geod ecol- 
lection, comparable to ‘‘The Oxford Book 








Daivinc an airplane is like drilling a hole... The 
man who moves a massive beam with a crowbar, il- 
lustrating the principle of lever-fulcrum-resistance, 
has that same mechanical triplet in his own arm, in 
the form of bone and muscle. 


THE = employed in simple machines 
are extremely important, but until recently the 
teacher had no adequate way of explaining them in 
the limited time allowed. And they involve motion— 
an clement difficult to convey with the spoken or 
printed word. 

Now, when the science hour begins, the teacher 
can simply snap a switch. Immediately the subject 
leaps to life on a silvered screen. In fifteen minutes 








At the snap of a switch, words 





become realty 


the children see more than they could read in fifteen 
hours. A lesson that would otherwise be simply 
words becomes reality. 

Simple Machines is only one of many Eastman 
Classroom Films covering important topics in Gen- 
eral Science, Geography, Health and Civics. Any teacher 
can show them with a simple Eastman projector and 
screen. Write for ‘‘A Descriptive List of Eastman 
Classroom Films.’’ Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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of English Verse’’ and that’s as high a 
compliment as we know how to give an 
anthology. 

The retail price of each volume is $1.50 
and they are published by the Educational 
Department of Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Ine., Garden City, N. Y. 





ROFESSOR John H. Gehrs of Cape 

Girardeau is the author of a new book 

fresh from the press and entitled, 
‘*Agricultural Nature Study.’’ It is de- 
signed to stimulate the natural interests 
of farm children in the things about them 
by giving to them the answers to ques- 
tions about animals, plants, birds and in- 
sects. 

The plan and content of this first book 
of a series planned by the author is such 
as will not only give factual information 
but also will give appreciation of nature 
and a desire to develop its beauty and use- 
fulness to meet the aesthetic and utilitar- 
ian needs of society. It is published by the 
American Book Company and will be fol- 
lowed soon by a second and more advanced 
book along the same plan. 





S WE COME more and more to a 

recognition of the social, moral and 

educational values of play we find a 
corresponding increase in material to meet 
the demands of this new recognition. ‘‘A 
Game Program in Physical Edueation”’ by 
Jessie Rand Tanner of the State Teachers 
College, San Diego, California is a book 
designed for the classroom teacher who re- 
eognizes the full values of play but who 
has not been especially trained in methods 
of attaining those values. The book pre- 
sents a wealth of game material, and con- 
tains a stimulating discussion of the fun- 
damental! posture problems of the growing 
child; singing games, folk dances, games 
of law organization, individual athletics, 
stunts and athletic games and sports are 
described in such a way as to make their 
method of performance easily understood. 
The publisher is Ginn & Company and 
the price $1.48. 





OTHER’S FIRST BOOK’? is a 
66 first reader for mothers written by 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of 
**Moonlight School’’ fame. It is designed 
for women who wish to learn to-read and 
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write. It is designed primarily for home 
use and the lessons are centered around 
the simple, every day tasks of the home. 
Seript copying constitutes an important 
part of the material. 

The book is attractive and well illustrated 
though bound in paper and inexpensively 
made. It is published by the National IIli- 
teracy Crusade in cooperation with the 
Cleanliness Institute, American Red Cross 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





EW ESSENTIALS of English’’ is 
a series of three books by Henry 
Carr Pearson and Mary Frederiks 
Kirchwey for the lower, middle and high- 
er grades. The book for the lower grades 
covers two years of work and each year’s 
work is divided into ten chapters, and 
each chapter sets a definite project or goal 
for the pupil’s accomplishment. Ample 
provision seems to have been made for 
individual differences. 

The book for the middle grades is sim- 
ilarly organized. 

The ‘‘Higher Grade’’ book is likewise 
intended for two years of work but each 
year’s work has nine divisions. The prac- 
tical and definite objective aims of this 
book are indicated by such chapter head- 
ings as ‘‘How to Tell a Story;’’ ‘‘How to 
Write in Good Form;’’ ‘‘How the Sen- 
tence is Constructed’’ and ‘‘How to Use 
Verbs Correctly.’’ 

These books are published by the Ameri- 
ean Book Company and bear copyright 
dates of 1920 and 1928. 


cé 





HE GREGG Publishing Company, al- 
ways in the forefront of commercial 
education, has issued an anniversary 
edition of ‘‘Gregg Shorthand.’’ While this 
new edition makes no changes in the basic 
principles of the system, several improve- 
ments have been made as the result of 
experience and investigations since the 
popular edition of 1916 was published. 
Notable improvements have been made in 
type and pedagogy; however the publish- 
ers make clear the fact that the old edition 
is still available to those who because of 
familiarity with it may prefer to continue 
its use. 
The company has also issued an anni- 
versary edition of the Progressive Exer- 
eises in Shorthand, 
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WHY NOT EDUCATE 
OUR CHILDRENP 


C. A. Dinwiddie, Principal Versailles High 
School, Versailles, Mo. 

HE GREATEST asset of any community 

is its boys and girls. The greatest util- 

ity of any community is its schools. Truly 
America is a land of opportunity Educationally. 
Figures recently published by the bureau of 
Education, show that, we now have a millio 
students in colleges and universities, where a 
the rest of the world has only 950,000. There 
are 4,200,000 high school students as against 
5,700,000 for all the rest of the world. Our 
total enrollment in all schools, elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher, is approximately 29,000,- 
000. Almost a fourth of our population goes 
te some type of school. 

The United States is easily the wealthiest of 
all nations of the world. In 1927 there were 
20,230,429 passenger automobiles in operation 
in the United States which is 78% of the total 
in the world. The money thus spent is 5 times 
that given the schools. 
spend over 4 times the amount alloted to the 
schools. The proportion of the national in- 
come spent for all public purposes in the 
United States is less than half that of Great 
Britain, and is very much less than in Nor- 
way, Italy, Canada, France, Australia, Hun- 
gary, Austria or Japan. Hence, we see, that 
with all of our Educational opportunities, with 
all of our boys and girls, pleading for enlight- 
ment, our schools are not keeping pace with our 
other enterprises. What family today would 
ride in an automobile built 20 years ago? What 
family would use a radio built 10 years ago? 
Yet thousands of boys and girls are sitting in 
school rooms, which their grandfathers built, 
and under no better instruction, and with no 
better equipment than their fathers and moth- 
ers had 40 years ago. We need not go out of 
our own fair State of Missouri to find this 
condition existing. I, myself, started teaching 
school nine years ago in one of these antique 
buildings. Had it been any thing except a 
public school and not so ccmmon, some wealthy 
family would have purchased it for a relic. 
But, how could the situation have been rem- 
edied, when the patrons were taxed to the 
limit to maintain even this type of school for 
seven months during the year? 

There is something lacking in a system which 
impoverishes the opportunity of the country 
child in the poor back country district, and 
offers the city child every device and every 
privilege that modern education has created. 
Racial progress marches upon the feet of 
healthy and instructed children. There should 
be no child that is not born and does not live 
under favorable conditions of health; that does 
not have full opportunity of Education, the 
school period provided by our institution; that 
is not free from injurious labor; that does not 
have every stimulation to develop to the full- 
est his capacities. 

That there is no cause whatsoever for alarm 
cver the condition of the youth of America, 
but rather sincere cause for congratulation 


For luxuries, we 





Which is velvet... 
which is Hyloplate? 


Blindfolded—you could, of course, tell 
cloth from blackboard—which is velvet, 
which is Hyloplate. And yet—when you 
mark on Hyloplate with a piece of cray- 
on, there is that soft, smooth, velvet-like 
feel—just like rubbing your hand over a 
piece of fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplate the foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. Hyloplate 
takes the crayon with crispness and reg- 
isters a perfect mark that is easily read— 
and equally as easily erased. The surface 
of Hyloplate never wears slick—never 
reflects light to cause eye-strain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, 
or crack. Its remarkable record in 
schoolrooms the country over—its effi- 
ciency and economy—the substantial 
house that stands behind it—present a 
combination that makes Old Reliable 
Hyloplate the one Blackboard you should 
consider whatever your requirements 
may be. There is only one Hyloplate— 
insist on the genuine. Please write us for 
asampleandthe facts. Address Dept.0000. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF on —_ 
Siiced’ Boamendise 
Globes Crayon 
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wiil be abundantly evident to any one whw 
reads the frank, shrewd statements of the chil- 
dren. The trouble is with age, not with youtii. 
The obligation is clearly upon age tec find a 
way to transmit experience, wisdom and chet 
ished ideals to youth in an acceptable form. 

The trouble with youth today is that age 
is so busy making a living, that they have no 
time for living. Too many parents allow their 
children to grow to school age, untouched bh 
parental authority, with the hopes that the 
teacher, through some miraculous power will 
be able to perfect them during their school 
years. Every teacher knows that this is im- 
possible.! 

On the other hand the teacher certainly is 
not free from a great and serious responsibil- 
ity. The business of the American teacher is 
to liberate American Citizens to think apart 
and act together. We think together and act 
apart, instead of thinking apart and acting to- 
gether. Action is the spirit of togetherness. 
Thinking is a solitary process. You spoil the 
American life by insisting on identities an 
similarities. Individual reasoning and spirited 
togetherness in action, growing out of devo- 
tion to American life, is the goal. Milton once 
referred to what he called brotherly dissimili- 
tudes. That is the idea of America. 
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No teacher has any business in the profes- 
sion, who suffers with a superiority complex. 
We should not feel ourselves better than those 
whom we serve. Thousands of school children 
every day are facing unsympathetic, dicta- 
torial, almost sneering, individuals who bear 
the title of teacher. Pupils are looked upon as 
inferiors, rather than fellow human beings 
to be helped and served. This type of teacher 
is far from being harmless, and certainly 
should be/removed from public service. 


Every child born under the banner of the 
stars and stripes has an inherent right to just 
the kind of an education that will best fit him 
for life in a Democracy. Every community 
owes its children just that sort of opportunity. 
It has been said that no man can succeed in 
his own community. We might go farther and 
say that no man will succeed in his own com- 
munity nor any other community unless his 
own community gives him the proper oppor- 
tunity. 

Today America faces the biggest problem 


‘in her history. That problem of bestowing up- 
on her youth a functionable education. 


Teachers, tighten up the traces, parents, get 
behind and push. Let’s lift it. 
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NOTED ENGLISH EDUCATOR PRAISES 
ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Miss Rhoda Robbins, President of the 
Swansea College for Women at Swansea, 
Wales, recently spent a week in the schools 
of St. Louis, visiting every type of school in 
the city and also such educational adjuncts as 
the City Art Museum, Missouri Botanical 
Gardens, the Zoological Gardens and the Mu- 
nicipal Parks. 

Commenting on her impressions of the St. 
Louis schools she said: “I am struck by your 
superb buildings, the marvelous equipment and 
the generous amount of books and supplies 
which are furnished free to the children. Most 
of all I am impressed with the organization 
which you have built up to deal with such 
large numbers of children. 

“The conditions are so unlike those of Eng- 
land that I am in a constant state of surprise 
and admiration. The carefulness and detail 
with which you try to secure a stimulating 
and sympathetic environment for each individ- 
ual pupil fills me with amazement. 

“In the schools I have visited I was im- 
pressed by the school spirit and the means of 
building and sustaining a feeling of loyalty 
and solidity to the school.” 

Miss Robbins deplored the overcrowding 
which she said she found in almost every build- 
ing which she visited. Speaking in this con- 
nection, she said, “A square deal cannot be 
given to each child if the teacher is over- 
burdened by her teaching load: or if there is 
over-usage of rooms intended for specific pur- 


poses, the loss cannot be made up; the tempo- 
rary economic gain is outweighed by the loss 
to the child. Limitation of opportunity to 
childhood cannot wholly be compensated for 
by wealth of opportunity in adult or later life.” 


Miss Robbins in commenting upon the St. 
Louis system expressed her interest in and 
admiration of the efforts that had been made 
to meet the different aptitudes and capacities 
of pupils as she found indicated by the diversi- 
fied libraries, workshops and laboratories which 
broaden the course of study and represent real 
life in miniature. Other features of the school 
system for which the English visitor expressed 
admiration were the speed and efficiency evi- 
denced in the filling of requests for supplies, 
the school cafeterias at which attractive, nu- 
tritious and well balanced meals are served to 
the children at cost, and especially was she im- 
pressed with the work at the Turner school for 
handicapped negro children. 


Miss Robbins was awarded the Bush Scholar- 
ship for 1929 established by Irving T. Bush, 
London, head of the Bush Terminals and f_.nd- 
er of Bush House. This award enables a 
teacher of the British Isles to visit America 
for the purpose of studying educational sys- 
tems and methods. Miss Robbins expects to 
return to St. Louis to attend the Missouri State 
Teachers Convention, November 13-16. She is 
now continuing her tour to the western coast 
where she will visit Denver, Salt Lake, and 
Los Angeles, returning by way of Texas and 
Oklahoma, 
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SCHOOL MAGAZINES GOOD 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


advertising of the right sort and partic- 

ularly advertising in the various leading 
school magazines is ot great value in attract- 
ing school groups to historical centers, was the 
aeciaration of James ‘I. Howard, general man- 
ager of the Maddux chain of hotels in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and other eastern cities, 
in an address delivered at the closing business 
session of the Joint Tourist Trade Conference 
held at Norfolk, Virginia, November 18-19. 
Mr. Howard’s subject was “The Attracting and 
Handling of School Groups.” The speaker 
continued: 

“Our school authorities are apt to be lead- 
ers in professional and commercial lines of 
activity. For remember, we have to attract 
the interest of not only the actual teachers 
and principals of schools, but also of the mem- 
bers of boards of education. And therefore ad- 
vertising in trade journals, and particularly, of 
course, the various leading school magazines, 
is of paramuunt importance. Here again it is 
necessary that we make our advertising of the 
attention-compelling sort, not merely the list- 
less formal presentation of facts that is so 
characteristic of much of the advertising mat- 
ter which greets the eye. 

“Our publicity director urges, and correctly, 
I think, that advertising should contain infor- 
mation of value concerning the thing adver- 
tised, that it should be absolutely true and 
capable of proof, and that it should be couched 
in form or terms that will be remembered by 
the readers of the newspaper or magazine long 
after they have laid down the printed page 
and gone about their everyday tasks of life. 
It isn’t so much the size or length of the ad- 
vertisement nor even the number of times it is 
repeated,—though the latter must be taken in- 
to account,—but rather it is whether the mes- 
sage conveyed will stick in the already crowded 
minds and memories of the readers, that is 
of paramount and lasting importance. Let us 
occasionally, in our advertising, not hesitate to 
include a line or so that will bring a smile 
and perhaps remain in the readers’ minds and 
hearts long after the more formal and dignified 
forms of advertising have passed into the lim- 
bo of the forgotten.” 


T ane NEWSPAPER and trade magazine 





NICE FOLKS BUT LACKING INTELLECT 


That the state or nation should undertake a 
ystem of searching out the quality of young 
persons and of making provisions for the edu- 
cation of those showing aptitude to progress 
regardless of their family status was a prop- 
osition advanced by C. M. McConn, dean of 


Lehigh university, before the educators as- 
sembied for the 43rd annual convention of 
the Association of Colleges, and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
held in this city recently. 


Dean McConn held that the central crux 
for attaining high standards in education was 
achievement. Colleges are crowded with 
young people, he said, who are nice in every 
way, but few of them possessed of what is 
called intellect. They have no machinery in 
their heads with which to meet big questions. 
It is impossible to teach them in any subjects 
to a high standard of achievement. But it is 
possible to teach those who have a fair meas- 
ure of aptitude and willingness to learn and 
therefore, he held for a basis of selection of 
those who have sufficient capacity and show 
some fire of enthusiasm. Advance that prop- 
osition, he said, and trouble ensues because of 
the elastic word, “democracy.” Since all are 


BORROW $30 TO $300 
BY MAIL THIS QUICK, 
CONVENIENT WAY! 


Thousands of Teachers Have Used 
and Endorse This Amazing 
Financial Plan. 








Think of being able to Borrow $30 
to $300 entirely by mail... on your 
own signature, without the knowl- 
edge of anyone except yourself. 

This wonderful “Borrow By Mail” 
plan permits any teacher to borrow 
money for any worthy purpose in a 
quick, business-like way. Take the 
balance of the school year to repay 
the loan, or the loan may be paid in 
full at any time. You pay only 24% 
interest per month on the unpaid 
balance, 

If you need money. If you would 
like to get it quickly and without the 
knowledge of friends or relatives, just 
tear out the coupon below, fill in your 
name and address and mail it today 
to the State Finance Company, 201 
Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and 
complete free information will be 
sent you by return mail. 


State Finance Company, 
201 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me FREE complete information on 
your special Teachers’ Loan Plan. 
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created equal, the prevalent idea is that all 
should have education crammed in to the ut- 
most. But men are not created equal men- 
tally, or physically, and there is no known way 
ef equalizing these differences to any extent. 
We are not born into the same social and 
economic stations. 

“Every youthful citizen of a democracy, 
whatever his station, is entitled to an educa- 
tion fitted to his ability and to no other kind,” 
said Dr. McConn. “Once we educators begin 
to act on that principle and our constituents 
will let us get away with it, things will begin 
to happen. The extent of such ‘finds’ among 
the lower classes probably would be small, but 
think what it would mean to society to have 
that combing process bringing to the top 
bright minds that deserve assistance. The 
idea has not been practicable until in late 
years, but*»we now have developed a new tech- 
nique of tests that is bringing out unexpected 
talent. What it would mean to all branches 
of human endeavor is thrilling to think of.” 

Of those left behind, he would advise new 
schools to conserve and exploit the manual 
abilities of those who cannot make the educa- 
tional grade, and for whom the secondary 
schools cannot make provision. 


THREE HIGH CLASS PROGRAMS AT 
MARYVILLE 

Alfredo San Malo, a native of Panama and 
a noted violinist will appear at the Maryville 
State Teachers College in a concert program, 
January 16. San Malo has just returned from 
Europe where he played before Benito Mus- 
solini, Dictator of Italy, and many other prom- 
inent people of Europe. He is to return to 
Italy again next April where a tour has been 
arranged for him. His first appearance this 
season was made in New York on Thanks- 
giving Day at Carnegie Hall. 

The famous Augustana College A. Capela 
Choir of Sioux Falls, South Dakota will sing 
at the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege the last of April or the first of May. 
This choir made their first tour of the United 
States in 1920 and have made an annual tour 
from that time on, singing last year in Sym- 
phony Hall at Boston where they received un- 


- bounded praise from eastern critics. 


America’s greatest actor producer, Mr. E. H. 
Sothern will appear in one of his programs in 
the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege Auditorium on February 17, 1930, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by President 
Uel W. Lamkin of the college. This will be 
the major entertainment of the winter quar- 
ter. Mr. Sothern will enact scenes from mod- 
ern and historical plays. 


EMINENT GEOGRAPHER RECEIVES 
HONORARY DEGREE 


Once every twenty-five years Columbia Uni- 
versity celebrates a quarter century of growth 
and influence. At these times certain honor- 
ary degrees are conferred upon those members 
of its faculty who have “during the past 
quarter century contributed by their academic 
devotion, their scholarship, and their research 
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to the fame and influence of the University.” 

This year degrees were conferred upon about 
one member in forty of the staff. Among 
those so honored was Dr. J. Russell Smith, 
Professor of Economic Geography, who was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Science (Sc. 
D.). In this instance the prophet is not with- 
out honor in his own country. 

That this is apparently the first time that 
this degree has been conferred upon an eco- 
nomic or human geographer by Columbia or 
any other American university adds still more 
to the honor of the award. 

HERBERT C. FUNKE TO MAPLEWOOD 

ERBERT C. FUNKE, who for the past 
H eight years has been superintendent of 

schools at St. Clair, Missouri, is now 
teacher. of chemistry, physics and general 
science in the Maplewood senior high school. 
Mr. Funke was serving his ninth year at St. 
Clair when he resigned to accept the position 
in the Maplewood school. During his term of 
service at St. Clair a new high school build- 
ing and a new grade school were erected. 
A ten acre school site was purchased and ap- 
proximately* $80,000 spest fer buildings. Mr. 
Funke leaves St. Clair schools in a splendid 
condition. 

He is succeeded at St. Clair by former prin- 
cipal of the high school, Mr. Loyd Breuer. 
THE ae ea LOUIS MUSIC 

CLUB. 

The In-and-About St. Louis Music Club held 
one of its principal meetings of the year dur- 
ing the recent convention of the M. S. T. A. in 
St. Louis. Miss Ada Bicking supervisor of 
Music for the State of Michigan was one of 
the speakers at a meeting of this club held in 
the Music Room of the Scruggs, Vandervoort 
and Barney Stores. She stressed the value of a 
state supervisor in organization and standard- 
ization of music. Reports from the Anglo- 
American Music Conference at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, were given by Misses Elizabeth 
Pratt, Dorothy Pauls, Elsa Brix and Theresa 
Finn. 

This Club also gave a dinner at the Town 
Club in honor of the teachers of Music who 
were in attendance at the State Convention. 
Those who contributed to the dinner program 
were Miss Bicking, Dr. Ernest R. Kroeger and 
Miss Margaret Streeter of Camden, N. J. Miss 
Teresa Finn of St. Louis is the President of 
the Club. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE. 

One of the interesting features of the Lin- 
denwood College dinner given at the Lenox 
Hotel in St. Louis during the convention was 
response from the guests to the question, 
“What are you doing now?” The answers 
brought out the following information: 

Mrs. Louise Child Jones, ’23, is teaching 
journalism and social science in Richmond, Mo., 
High School; Helen Roper and Helen Wisdom, 
both of ’28, are instructors of music and his- 
tory in California, Mo.; Helen Riordan, star 
athlete of ’23, teacher physical education in 
Hannibal, Mo.; and Ruth Mayfield Gilbert, ’20, 
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is English and History teacher in the junior 
high of Lebanon, Mo. 

Three St. Charles girls: Helen Hammer and 
Helen Diehr, ’29, and Viola Karrenbrock, ’25, 
all having teaching positions in their home- 
town. Esther Schumacher, ’28, is in elemen- 
tary school work in Normandy, Mo., and Mar- 
ion Kaiser, ’29, teaches the fifth grade of Sol- 
dan High, St. Louis, how to sew a straight 
seam. Margaret Knoop, ’26, is teaching mathe- 
matics and social science in Marshall, Mo., and 
Miriam Schwarz, ’24, commercial subjects in 
University City high. 


SHOULD TEACHERS LEARN TO WRITE? 

The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors recently completed 
a survey to determine the opinions of super- 
intendents and principals in the United States 
regarding the preparation of teachers in meth- 
ods in penmanship including the execution of 
rapid legible hanawriting. It was the opinion 
of superintendents and principals answering 
this questionnaire that teacher training schools 
should give such instructions to prospective 
teachers. That such instruction should re- 
ceive college credit and that college students 
who are preparing to teach any subject in a 
high school should be required to take suffi- 
cient instruction in handwriting to enable 
them to write legibly on blackboards. As 
a result of this questionnaire the Association 
adopted resolutions favoring such instruction. 


A SCHOOL MAN’S CLUB ORGANIZED. 

GROUP OF SCHOOL men met recently 

at Winona and formed an organization 

which they called the Educational Club of 
the Big Spring Ozarks. The purposes of this 
club is to promote education in this section 
of Missouri, to encourage good will and high 
standards of sportsmanship among the schools, 
to assist the professional growth of its mem- 
bers and to provide social fellowship for them. 
A permanent organization was established by 
the adoption of a constitution and by-laws 
and election of officers. George Norman Green 
of Winona is the President and A. S. J. Car- 
nahan of Fremont, Secretary of this organiza- 
tion. The men eligible to membership are 
superintendents, principals and high school 
teachers. The club will meet once each month. 


Special 
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Gone, too, are its far-from-sanitary , 

slates. But what better illustrates 

our progress than a comparison of 
the lexicons of yesterday with 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 


New from A to Zythum— More than 100,000 
words defined—Simple, accurate definitions 
_ Large, clear type — 3000 illustrations ~ 

16-page Atlas in ler Veluahlo appendixes. 
Advanced Ed.....$2.64 With Index....... $2.88 














Intermediate Ed. $1.20 Primary Ed....... $0.80 
(All prices subject to school discount) 


x 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, 


| Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
WELL KNOWN UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 


DIES 

R. WILLIAM GWATHMEY MANLY, old- 

D est member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in point of service 

and a pioneer in intercollegiate athletics in 
the Middlewest, died at the University Hos- 
pital on November 28th after a brief illness 
of only a day from a heart attack which came 
upon him while he was engaged in a golf 
game at Columbia, Missouri. , 
Dr. Manly was a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and became a member of the faculty 
of Missouri University immediately after his 
graduation thirty-nine years ago. He was at 
the time of his death Chairman of the Greek 
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Department and Professor of Greek Languages 
anu Liverature. He was a descendent o1 a 
lamuy OL eaucators, his father having been 
rresident ot Louisville College, Louisville, 
nentucky and his granatather rresident of the 
University of Alabama, 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
MEETS IN ATLANTIC City 
FEBRUARY 23-27 

HE DEPARTMENT of Superintendence, 

a division of the N. E, A. with some 

twelve or fitteen allied organizations is 
to have its meeting at Atlantic City, February 
23-27. The program is made up of several 
general sessions besides one or more meetings 
vot each of the ten administrative groups in 
the organization. One of these administrative 
groups, Superintendents of Cities with Popu- 
tation of Less than 10,000 is presided over by 
John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools 
at Clayton, Missouri. Superintendent George 
Melcher is announced as chairman of one of 
the discussion groups. 
Experiment to Test the Educational Possibili- 

ties of the Radio Launched 

Headed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and Dr. W. John Cooper, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, a General 
Advisory Board for the recently announced 
“American School of the Air,” which wili 
bring together one of the most distinguished 
groups of nationally known educators ever 
assembled for a single purpose, was today 
revealed by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the Grigsby-Grunow Company, co- 
sponsors of the experimental radio school. 

At a meeting held at the Mayflower Hotel 
in conjunction with the annual Conference 
of State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion and Commissioners, of Education, Ray 
S. Erlandson, Educaitonal ‘Director of the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, Miss Alice Keith, 
Director of the American School of the Air, 
and Warren H. Pierce, Educational Director 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, made 
public complete details of the plans for this 
educational series which will be presented 
twice weekly for seventeen weeks, starting 
February 4, 1930. Approximately forty state 
educational heads listened intently to the out- 
line of the new project. 

The advisory board of the American School 
of the Air will be composed of three divisions 
—Advisory Council, Advisory Faculty, and 
Committee on Evaluation. 

Dr. William C. Bagley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
will head the Advisory Faculty as its Dean. 
While this faculty is as yet incomplete, other 
noted leaders in the Educational Field, who 
have accepted positions and who were an- 
nounced today are:—Henry Turner Bailey, the 
noted authority of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Howard Hanson, Director of Eastman 
School of Music, P. W. Dykema, Head of the 
Music Department of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Miss Effie Powers, 
Head of the Children’s Division of the Amer- 
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ican Library Association. A, L. Schafer, As- 
soclate Virector of the American Junior Ked 
Uross, Will serve as the advisor lor tne series 
on mealth and Myguiene. 

ine State Superintendents attending were 
asked to serve as State CUhairmen of the 
Committee on Evaluation in their respective 
states tor the measurement of effects and 
results arising from this test series of edu- 
cational broaacasts. While no omecial count 
was taken ot those who will actively co- 
operate in this function, among those who 
expressed their willingness to ao so were:— 
pr. J. L. Clifton, Ohio State Superintendent, 
John H. Keith, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Pennsylvania, Miss Agnes Sam- 
uelson, Iowa State Superintendent, M. L. 
Duggan, Georgia State Superintendent, Ata- 
nasio Montoya, New Mexico State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, N. D. Showalter, 
Washington State Superintendent, and E. C. 
Giffen, State Superintendent of South Dakota. 

Other educators who attended the confer- 
ence and promised their full cooperation 
were:—J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Dr. W. John 
Cooper, Us S. Commissioner of Education, 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Director of the 
National Illiteracy Crusade, and Walter R. 
Siders, Field Representative of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 

REDUCES LONG DISTANCE RATES. 

HE FOURTH reduction in long distance 

I telephone rates was made January l, 

according to word received here by W. O. 
Housam, division commercial superintendent 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
The cut will mean a saving of approximately 
5 million dollars to telephone users in the 
United States. , 

It will apply principally to day “Station- 
to-Station” rates to points 60 to 300 miles 
distant. “Station-to-Station” rates are those 
which apply to calls placed to a distant num- 
ber rather than to a particular person. In 
most instances these will be reduced 10 cents, 
although in a few cases the decrease will 
amount to 5 cents. 

Rates on “person-to-person” calls (calls for 
a specific person) and evening and night sta- 
tion-to-station calls will remain largely as 
they are at present, although some minor re- 
ductions will be made. 

Report charges, made on “person-to-person” 
calls when the called telephone is reached but 
the person wanted is not reached, will also 
be reduced in amounts ranging from 5 to 40 
cents on calls to points from 140 to 2,200 miles 
distant. 

The present reduction brings the total an- 
nual saving to telephone users through these 
various rate decreases by the Bell System to 
nearly 15 million dollars, Housam said. “The 
first of the four big reductions which have 
accomplished this saving was made October 1, 
1926. Rates were reduced 5 million dollars 
year:y then.” 
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A further reduction of a million and a half 
dollars went into effect December 1, 1927. 
Then, on February 1, 1929, a 5 million dollar 
cut was made. 

These reductions, as well as the present one, 
have been made voluntarily by the telephone 
company. They are the result of increased 
long-distance usage which has permitted the 
development of a steadily growing system of 
fast, storm-proof long distance cables, in- 
creased overhead wire facilities and faster 
methods of handling calls. As an example. 
we are now building in the Southwest a 50 
million dollar system of underground cables 
which will link all principal cities. 

Missouri telephone users will he saved a 
total of approximately $212,000 by the de- 
crease, Housam estimated. 


ANNOUNCE PLANS FOR MUSIC SUPER- 
VISORS CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO. 


IRST FACTS on the forthcoming Music 
Fh supervisors National Conference have been 

made known by Miss Mabelle Glenn, direc- 
tor of music of the Kansas City, Mo., public 
schools and president of the Conference. 

The meeting will be held in Chicago for 
five days beginning March 24, 1930. Head- 
quarters of the Conference will be in the 
world’s largest hotel, the Stevens. An at- 
tendance of 7000 school music supervisors is 
anticipated. It is expected that every school 
person interested in the future of American 
music and his own work will be there. 

The 1930 Conference will -be particularly 
significant in that it will give a great deal of 
attention to the problems rrowine out of the 
recent developments in mechanical music. The 
rreat popularity of radio and the “talkies” has 
introduced many new problems into school 
music teaching and these will be thoroughly 
discussed at the March meeting. “Music for 
a more abundant life,” is the theme adopted 
for the Conference. 

Three of the big musical events of the Con- 
ference definitely have been arranged. One 
is a bie band demonstration. The second is 
a concert by the National High School Or- 
chestra of 209 nlayers. and the third a con- 
cert by the National High School Chorus in 
which 400 outstanding singers from every 
section of the country will take part. All of 
these events will be heard in Chicago’s far- 
femed Auditorium, where for years and years 
Chicagoans have been in the habit of going 
to listen to opera. 


PROPER POSTURE IS NOT FASHION, 
SAYS PHYSICIAN 


Lack of proper example has much to do with 
the vogue of the debutante slouch, declares Dr. 
Armitage Whitman in an article in the De- 
cember Hygeia, in which he deplores the prev- 
alence of poor posture especially in the pres- 
ent younger generation. 

For centuries irritated parents, tired from 
the day’s work or quailing at the prospect of 
‘t, have been lying back in their favorite 
chairs and snarling at their offspring for 
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The 
Romance of 
Science Series 
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Our Insect Friends and Foes 
Our Bird Friends and Foes 
Our Animal Friends and Foes 

List Price, 80 cents each | 


Each chapter of each book is a complete 
story about an insect, bird, or animal. Not 
only does the pupil enjoy the fascinating 
stories but he also acquires valuable infor- 
mation. These books are widely used for 
supplementary reading in Grades Three to 
Eight and in school libraries. 


Send for a free copy of the story 
of the May Fly 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


We now offer you a Life Scholarship with 
a written guarantee of a position after 
graduation. Thirty-eight successful years’ 
experience enables us to do this. 


Home Extension. Course free if you secure 
your Scholarship NOW. 


We have placed one student a day in a 
paying position for every school day this 
year. 

References: 
Kansas Ciry CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MERCANTILE Trust Company, r4th 
& Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SPECIAL RATES NOW. 
coupon and mail it today. 


Just fill out 





CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Grand Avenue at 9th St., 

Kansas City, Missouri 

I am interested in your Special Offer to teachers, 


guaranteeing a position. Without obligation on 
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heaven’s sake stand up straight, Dr. Whitman 
continues. But the offspring can see no ad- 
vantage in doing a thing when their parents 
evidently do not appreciate its advantages 
sufficiently to do it themselves. 

Another reason that adolescent boys and 
girls do not wish to stand up properly is that 
they are afraid of seeming different, Dr. Whit- 
man has found. Standardization is the slogan 
of the day and the average person does not 
wish to seem unusual. One can hardly stand 
up straight without appearing different, he 
says. HOR: 

Attempts to exercise authority in the mat- 
ter are useless, he insists. We must consist- 
ently appeal to a child’s imagination and if 
we succeed in doing that we may confidently 
expect to arrive at a time when a child will 
stand straight, not because he fears his teach- 
er or wishes to please his mother, but to please 
himself. 


CARELESS HANDS CAUSE MAJORITY 
OF INFECTIONS 


The careless habit of using the hands and 
fingers about the nose, mouth, face and other 
parts of the body is responsible for many 
painful and dangerous infections, warns Dr. 
Herman G. Morgan in the December issue of 
Hygeia. 

Boils on the face or in the nose and ears 
are as a rule carelessly planted there by hands 
and fingers carrying infection. All of these 
infections are annoying, but those about the 
nose and upper lip are dangerous as well. 
The venous blood on its return from these 
areas passes through the cavernous sinus, a 
bony canal or lake close to the brain. With 
infection existing close by a clot may form in 
this lake of blood and block the circulation. 
When this happens the outcome is without ex- 
ception fatal, Dr. Morgan says. 

The common habit of pulling hairs out of the 
nose is responsible for many infections of the 
nose. Each year a number of deaths occur 
from this cause. Ingrowing hairs on the face 
pulled and dug out with unsterilized tweezers 
add to the ranks of fatal infections. 

The cleanliness of the human hand can never 
be guaranteed, because its many functions sub- 
ject it to an endless chain of infection. Yet 
the average person uses them as if they were 
fitted with sterile gloves. The best rule to 
follow is—hands off! 


STUDENTS INVITED TO JOIN IN BIG 
CONTEST. 


Four thousand dollars in cash awards will be 
paid during this year to students and schools 
producing the best creative work. These 
awards. known as “The National High School 
Awards” are sponsored by The Magazine World. 
The Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, The Forum, 
The Bookman, Saturday Review of LAterature. 
World’s Work, Current Literature, World News, 
and Current Events. 

There are twelve divisions — short story, es- 
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say, autobiography, one-act play, poetry, sports 
story, book review, editorial, magazine review, 
science article, who’s who in current events, 
and magazine cover art—all covered in this 
one big contest. In each division about fifty 
prizes will be awarded, ranging from $50 to $5. 
In addition, two silver cups will be presented; 
one to the school represented by the first prize 
winner, and one to the school represented by 
the second prize winner, in each division. 

The purpose of this big scholarship project is 
to give recognition to the excellent work pro 
duced in our high schools and to put the best 
material in permanent form for the information 
of the general public. 

Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum; 
Henry Seidel Canby, editor of Saturday Re- 
view of Literature; Russell Doubleday, editor of 
World’s Work; Thomas B. Costain, associate 
editor of Saturday Evening Post; W. J. de 
Grouchy, fiction editor of Ladies’ Home Journal: 
Frederick L. Allen, editor of Harper’s have 
agreed to serve as judges for “The National 
High School Awards”, . 

Students are urged to send in contributions 
as early in the year as possible, for meritorious 
work will be.published monthly in The Magazine 
World and in World News. An additional col- 
lection will be published at the close of the 
year in book form under the title, “Literary 
Leaves by Tomorrow’s Writers.” All manu- 
scripts must be postmarked not later than 
March 15, 1930. 

Additional information regarding these 
awards may be. secured from Awards Editor. 
National High School Awards, 40 S. Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


HORACE MANN 
N. E. A. Favors a National Celebration 
in His Honor. 


Horace Mann became the first secretary of 
the State Board of Education in Massachusetts 
in 1837. As a member of the Senate in that 
state he was responsible for the law estab- 
lishing the principle of education as a state 
function in America, and held the first state 
office in education. 

Horace Mann began improving schools by 
improving teachers. He was the father of the 
American normal school. He first called at- 
tention to the school’s responsibility for the 
health of the child. He first secured popular 
approval for the enforcement of school attend- 
ance laws. He was one of the first opponents 
of child labor. 

The Massachusetts educator studied European 
school methods and brought back the best 
practices to America. He emphasized the value 
of vocal music in elementary schools: the use 
of the Bible: teaching of morals. He stressed 
the importance of school libraries and the for- 
mation of reading tastes during the school 
course. Horace Mann was a most courageous 
champion of the American public school. The 
work done in Massachusetts has stamped it- 
self upon every phase of education in every 
state in the union. 
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Realizing the value of his services to Amer- 
ican education, the National Education Associa- 
tion at its 1929 meeting in Atlanta passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved that the National Education As- 
sociation approve the plan to hoid a centennial 
Horace Mann celebration in 1937; that it call 
the attention of all state and national educa- 
tional and welfare associations to the import- 
ance and value of such a celebration and that 
it join with these organizations in petition- 
ing the President and the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States to appoint a commission which would 
begin at once the arrangements for a fitting 
celebration. 

Resolved that the Association recommend 
that state and national associations arrange to 
build their programs in 1937 around the theme 
“The Educational Achievements of a Century.” 

Resolved that the Executive Committee is 
hereby authorized to carry out the plans em- 
bodied in these resolutions. 





One hundred twenty-one students from 
twenty-one high schools applied for permis- 
sion to play in the Northwest Missouri High 
School Orchestra which rendered a part of 
the musical program at the Meeting of the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Association held 
at Maryville on October 24-26. The group 
was organized and directed by the College 
Conservatory of Music. 


EUREKA SERVES COMMUNITY WITH 
SCHOOL PAPER. 

The only paper published in the Eureka Com- 
munity is the “Eureka News” which is issued 
every two weeks by the pupils of the public 
school, under the supervision of the faculty. 
A recent issue contained eight pages of two 
columns each. The work is done on a mimeo- 
graph and so well done as to be inviting in its 
mechanical quality. A three column article on 
Physical education which is good material for 
parents, students, and teachers closes with a 
plea for a gymnasium. “Town News” takes 
up three columns. “Alumnae Notes,” “School 
News,” essays written by pupils. humor and 
advertising unite to make a very interesting 
and profitable paper. The uses to which a 
good mimeograph may be put in a wide awake 
school are many and Eureka has found one of 
the most important. Superintendent J. E. 
Pummill writes that three years ago this 
school won a prize at the University of Mis- 
ouri Exhibit with a paper similar to the one 
now being published. 














SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
“How to Stage an In. Carnival” $0.25 
“Sideshows” 50 new stunts 15 
“What and How of Am. Circus” . .50 
“Sorépaw and Fells In. Cireus” .. .35 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival” .. 
Pay after your carnival is over. 
Catalog Free. Unused Mdse. Returnable. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Iowa 
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A $10,000 BOOK 

Frank Glenn of the Grolier Society, Kan- 
eas City, has just returned from £ngland and 
the Continent, where he has been studying 
European School Libraries and the rare book 
market. He reports that the European schools 
are building up extensive libraries and are 
making of the library a laboratory in which 
a majcr portion of the work of the schools 
is being done. He also reports that the sup- 
ply of rare books is rapidly becoming exhaust- 
ed in Europe, there being great competition 
among aljl dealers for desirable items at prices 
never before heard or dreamed of. 

For instance, in 1917 a first edition of John- 
ston’s Dictionary in the English language, two 
folios, sold at auction for $19.00, the price in 
London today for this item is $550.00. This 
is only symbolical of the increase in price of 
all desirable items. 

Among books obtained by Mr. Glenn is an 
early 14th Century “Book of Hours” written 
and decorated by hand in gold on vellum 
with nine full pages of illumination, over 800 
small initials in gold and over 300 other deco- 
rations in gold. This is one of the most 
beautiful books that has been seen in this 
part of the United States and came from a 
cloister in France. The book is valued at 
$10,000. ; 
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Foremost Student Tours 
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PASSION PLAY 


5 COUNTRIES’ 


UROP 


We serve the intellectual elite. Become 
acquainted with ouramazing travel values. 


1s results of years of specialization. ALL EXPENSES 


Cunardsupremacy!10,000satishiedguests. Sea and land 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 





GO TO EUROPE 


For pleasure, inspiration, professional advantage 
Drawing, painting, sculpture 
usic 
Engiish Literature 
Interior Decoration 
Language Study 
Send for booklet A 


TEMPLES TOURS 


Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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64 SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


SUPT. G. E. DILLE ISSUES WEEKLY 
BULLETIN 

A Weekly Bulletin called Administrative 
Topics is issued each week by Superintend- 
ent G. E, Dille of the Chillicothe Schools. This 
bulletin is mimeographed on regular letter 
size sheets, printed in two columns, and il- 
lustrated by appropriate drawings. A re- 
cecnt issue contained inspiring editorial ma- 
terial on Columbus Day, several news items 
of interest, announcements of interest ito 
teachers, material concerning fire prevention 
= an interesting questionnaire on education- 
at history. 
A TIMELY PROGRAM FOR HIGH SCHOOL 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Current interest in the signing by 53 na- 
tions of the General Pact for the Renunciation 
of War (Kellogg Treaty), the international ac- 


KEEP ABREAST 
YOUR SUBJECT 


by using the 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


given by 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Gradv 
and High Schools —also for Supervisors and 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’ s degree ora Teach- 
ing Certificate. 

For booklet giving full information, write 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


473 Ellis Hall Chicago 


a ROCKY N MT. TEACHERS" ‘AGENCY 


FIELD 


NA’L. BANK BLI 





ceptance of the Root formula for the entrance 
of the United States into the World Court, 
and the ratification by the Senate of the Pan- 
American Treaty of Conciliation makes the 
subject of peace the appropriate key-note of a 
High School Commencement Program. A list 
of Peace material suitable for graduation ex- 
ercises has been prepared by the Education 
Committee of Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

The source material includes music, Scrip- 
ture reading, poems, and subjects for essays 
and speeches. It has been selected by prac- 
tical classroom teachers and principals. The 
list is now ready for distribution and can be 
obtained, without charge by application to 
the Women’s International League, 1924 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUCCESS 

1S YOURS IF YOU ATTEND 
GEM-CITY- BUSINESS: 
-QUINCY-ILLINGIS 


M6n GRADE COURSES PREPARING FOR 
CiviL ERVICE, SECRETARIAL WORK, 
ACCOUNTING Sc TEACHING. 
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MIDWEST 


KANSAS CITY KANSAS 


Teachers! 


-Master positively assured the 
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SUPER-SERVICE. 
$1.50 
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Competition is too keen to DELAY or take CHANCES by 
using faulty Photographs—Credentials—Service. You are 


WRITE NOW. 


N. B. LILEY, LLB., Pres.—A former High School 


TEACHERS BUREAU 


PLACING THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 
RIGHT POSITION. KINDERGARTEN TO 
UNIVERSITY—COAST TO COAST. 


BEST by patronizing the MIDWEST. 
You cannot afford to be without our 


& Co. Supt. in Mo. 

















and mailed to you. 
MOUNTAIN STATES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
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Efficient, Prompt, Outstanding in Personal Service. Enroll Now and avoid 
missing good opportunities in early ovenings. 


to those who enroll. 
We enroll only Normal and College Graduates. 


“How to write letters of 
of Certification and much valuable information fred 
Price 50c to others. 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Missouri’s Teachers Colleges are in the Very Fore- 
front in America 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
' E, L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue. 



































The 


1930 Summer Session 


Of The 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 9 to August 1 


An enlarged and carefully selected group of courses 
for graduate and undergraduate majors in 


Botany Germanic Languages 
Chemistry History 

English Home Economics 
French Latin 

Geology Mathematics 
Geography Physical Education 
Sociology Physics 

Rural Sociology Spanish 

Economics Zoology 


Political Science 


An unusually complete offering in theoretical and practical courses 
in music and art including all professional courses for public school teachers 
and supervisors of music and art. 


Extensive theoretical, practical and recreational courses in physical 
education for men and women directors. 


Journalism courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Journalism with 
special courses on school newspapers and annuals. 


Agricultural courses in all fields of theoretical and practical agricul- 
ture for graduate and undergraduate degrees. 


Professional education courses for all types of public school work. 


A recreational program which will make your sum- 
mer a real vacation. 


FOR BULLETIN DESCRIBING THESE AND 
OTHER FEATURES, ADDRESS 


Registrar, 





University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 
































